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The Story of Columbus. 


By ELIzaBeta EGGLESTON SEELYE; edited by 
Dr. EpwarRp EGGLEston. With 100 I 
lustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is the result of most extensive in- 
vestigations, which have been carefully veri- 
fied by the eminent historian and novelist, Dr. 
Uggleston. It is not too much to say that the 
whole world has been drawn upon for ma- 
terial by the author and the artist. The fruits 
of these investigations are presented in a 
popular, readable, always entertaining form. 
Vhbile the book contains ali the results of 
modern inquiry offered in the bulkiest biogra- 
phies, the story is here condensed and the 
material selected with a view to an always 
interesting narrative. Toa considerable ex 
tent the plan of both text and illustrations is 
like hat of Eggleston’s Household History of 
the United States. It is hardly necessary to 
say more regarding the fitness of this volume 
for a place in every American private, public, 
and school library. 


Man and the Glacial Period 


By G. FreperickK Wrieat, D.D., LL D 
Professor in Oberlin College, author 
of ‘*The Ice Age in North Ame 
rica,’’ ‘* Logic of Christian Evidences,’’ 
ete. No. 69, International Scientific S« 

With numerous Illustrations. 12mo 


$1.75. 


ries. 
Cloth, 
Of Prof. W right's Ice Age in North Americ a 
the Independent says: ‘*The author has seen wi 
his owne yes the most important phenomena of the , 
Ice Age or this contipen from Maine to Alaska. n 
the ok itself, elementary description is combined 
bat a broad, scientific, and philosophic meth i 
ithout abandoning for a» oment the purely sciet 
tifie character. Prof. Wrig ht has contrived t 
the whole a philosopt ical rection which len is in 
terest and inspiration to 5 


Children. 


By FELIX ADLER. 
Education 


A new volume in the In- 
ternational Series. i2mo, 
Cloth, $1.5. 

This book contains the lectures delivered by 
Dr. Adler in the School of Apphed Ethics, 
during its first session in 1891, at Plymouth, 
Mass. A few of the lectures have been con- 
densed, but most of them are published sub- 
stantially as delivered. Moral education is 
everywhere acknowledged to be the most im 
portant part of all education, and the pub- 
lishers are glad to offer a book so full of help 
rgestions to teachers and parents. 
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A. T. Manan, U.S. N., author 
nd Inland Waters,”’ ete. 
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nd Maps. 12mo 


I kk in ‘*‘ The Great Com- 
mander Series,’’ edited by Gen. James Grant 
Wilson. It represents an effort to satisfy.a 
popular demand for a series of convenient, 
readable, popular, but authoritative biogra- 
illustrious American leaders on land 

The second volume wili be ‘* General 
; by Major-General O. O. Howard, 
U.S. A. Other volumes will follow shortly. 
Each will present a steel-plate portrait of the 
subject as a frontispiece, and will contain seve- 
rai maps. 
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Educational. 


CornzgctTicutT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET’ mg DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent term, eighteenth oer opens 
Sept. 21,1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russel. A. 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin 
HE MISSES WEBB S ENGL ISH, 
French, andGerman Boarding and D: School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 





LovIsIANA. New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
oo F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L, 
Ik Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
dnd Day Bohoalt for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
formerly known as Miss Randolph’s School).-- 
Boarding and Day School. Located in the most beau- 
tiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21, with a ve 
es oe of seaneere. _——— prepared for Coi- 
leg ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 

ale EDGEWORTH BOA ptt AND 
School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 

Sekt “Joth year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. by 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley ore is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek )andforbusiness. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 

TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Gir's. Specialists in each depart- 
ment. References: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. 
7 A. Walker, Pres. Inst. Technology. Two vac?n- 
cies. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSErTs, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. iy acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Dux 
WDER POIN T “SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are . ae of the f:mily. El ey ort classes 
for young boys F. B. Knapp. 8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OME SCHOOL FOR. EIGHT BOYS 


preparing for Harvard. GEORGE L, STOWELL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R. KNAPP’S WOME “SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year 

mS a We Roya, (Harv.) Head Master. Mrs, Knapp, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
Areas ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
WE WELLESLEY He OME SCHOOL 
for Boys prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. A Gress Rev. Epwarp A. BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
KS. THROOPS SCHOOL FOR 
Young Lad‘es and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. pet linn S PRIVATE 


School for Boys ares for College or Scien- 
tifle School. pnd iy atalogue. 














NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville 
* WRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 
Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





BW JERSEY. Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
BDWARD D. MONTANYER, Master. 





Educational. 


New York Crry, 222 Madison Ave. 
ME. A. C. MEARS’ ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN BOARDINGand DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN will 
reopen Tuesday, Oct. =. 1892. French is the lan- 
goase ofthe family and school. Special ciasses in 
istory, literature, art, and French conversation. 
Special attention to English, French, and German 
primary department. 52d year. 


New York Cry, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADE MIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
eparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
Seale in education. Special attention to college 
— Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
ymnasium. Resident es aE 

Mary B. WHIToN and Lois A. BANGS 
(formerly of ! 528 ‘Park Avenue.) ) 


New York Crry, 52 West 56th Street. 
ARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL(BOYS), 
—Prepares for collegeand business. Primary 
class, Afew pupils received into the family. Re- 
pene Sept 29. Catalogue. ELMER E. PHILLIPS, A.M., 
neipa. 











New York City, 6 West 48th Street. 
TSS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and petene Preparatory Courses. Special! Students 
Po oe mitted. No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class. 





New YorE Ciry, 22 East 54th St, 
HE MISSES.GRINNELL’S DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 4. Collegiate, 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments, 
Kindergarten, October 10. 


NEw YorE City, 645 Madison Ave., between 

59th and 60th Streets. 

OODBRIDGE SCHOOL. — Eleventh 

ear begins Oct. 3. J. WooDBRIDGE Davis, 
Ph.D., Principal. 

New York Ciry, 55 West 47th St. 
ITSSGIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Sarau H. EMERSON, hp yy will reopen Sep- 

tember 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 

NEw York City, 148 Madison Avenue. 

ISS WALKER’ S DAY SCHOOL FOR 

Girls reopened October 3. 














NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
TSS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Founs' Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
prace Street. Most delightful location in Philadel- 
bt Bia. 12th year opens September 21, 1892. French, 
usic, and College Preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
ISS COMEGYVS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens September 28. Students 
jh any for College. Ample grounds for outdoor 
exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 5 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A, Boston, Mass. 
Mss PUTNAM, HAVING RELIN- 

uished her school, will take under her pro- 

cootion § two or three young ladies who desire to 
prosecute their studies in the city of Boston. Ac- 
commodations ample and delightful. Terms reason- 
able. Address M. Louise PuTNamM. The Ludlow, 
Trinity Terrace, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 














Teachers, etc. 
HE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS 


San Carlos de Pedroso will be glad to receive into 
her family, at her Chateau of Dieudonne, an hour by 
rail from Paris, a few Facto ladies desirous of finish- 
ing their education a 

The M:rchioness is assisted by two of her daugh- 
ters, wae have taken official diplomas as teachers. 
Masters in every language and branch of art can be 
obtained from Paris. and a chaperon will attend the 
young ladies to lectures, classes, and suitable places 
of amusement there. 

For all further particu ars, address 8S. E. Mme. la 
MARQUISE DE SAN CARLOS DE PEDROSO, Chateau de 
Dieudonne, par Chambly, Oise, France. 

References: The Duke de Mandas. Spanish Am- 
bassad r to France, 34 Avenue de Courcelles, Paris; 
8. E. Mme. la Duchesse de Valence, 14 Rue de Clichy, 
Paris; The Lidy Tollmache of Helmingham, 40 Cado- 
gan Gardens, 8. W., London; The Hon. John Ss yk 
Lt a ‘of the United States to France. 21 Gra- 

y Place, New York; Mrs. O. J. Wister, Logan 
Stati ane. Philadelphia. 


HARVARD GRADUATE AND 

German Ph.D, of experience wishes to tutor 
for the September examinations. Highly recom- 
mended. Address H. H. B., the Nation. 








FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre- 
paration for college or business. Decided advan- 
tages; references. Address TEACHER, care of Vatron 
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The Nation. 








Teachers, etc. 
] ANTED—POSITION ASGOVERN- 


ess—French, Latin, and singing specialties— 
or as companion, by young woman - excellent edu- 
eation. Address ¥. Nation Office. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tuter for 
vard, o Chestnut ! St., Boston. 


Har- 


School iii 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

REAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill., supplies col- 
leges, universities, academies, public schools, ete, 
with the best teachers. Records of c andiaates tho- 
roughly investigated and full information furnished 
to empioyers free of charge. Send for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. a nharet th 

imhars 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TE: 4CH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, an 
Families. Apply to 
s. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
“3 Union Square, New York. 


a HE FISK TEACHERS > AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, 371 Main St., Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 120% South Spring St.. Los Angeles. Ageucy 
Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Uo. | 


HE NE W A, VE RIC. 14N TEACHERS 

Aaency.--Teachers seeking positions and those 

wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 

dress OC. B. RUGGLEs & Co., (P alace Hotel Building) 
om ©, 237° Vine St., Cine innati, O oO, 

MERICA N. 4ND FOREIGN Professors 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc,, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERME RHORN’S TEACHERS 
gency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Batablished | 1855. 3 East 14th 8t.. N. ¥. 


AN (AGENCY. ‘lua 2 he tt 
of vacancies and THAT ‘s is something, but if it 
tells you about them asked to recom- 
aoe A om hak Bool recon RECOMMENDS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Sy racuse, N. ¥. 








Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Seventeeuth \ ear now open. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative desizn, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: £.W. 
Benson, E. ©. Tarbell :Draw.ng and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy),andA.K Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the Museum. For circulars giving detailediaform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. The subjects areas follows: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, History of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Pnhiloso- 
phy. Greek. Italsoembraces efficient Preparatory 
and Moe ge, acy ate Departments. A thoroughly or- 

anized School of Pedagogy under the charge of Dr. 

. P. Gordy is likewise in process of cevelopment. 
CHARLES W. SuPER, President. 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute 


Offers five courses of study, viz.: In Chemistry, 
Civil, Electrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed (acili- 
ties for laboratory and shop work. 

For Catalogue, address Institute 
Ht. Fouter, Pres. 


Pennsylvauia College of ‘Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
monthsin the year. Women addr nitted, For informa- 
tion address C. N. 7 D,D.8., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, n Papen, 2 





V 7A. N TE = A CHEERFUL AND 

practical lady housekeeper toprovide for the 

table. Anexcellent opportunity for the right per- 

son, to whom a liberal salary will be given. Address 
B. da P. O. Box 17 23, Boston, Mass. 





Two Scholarships for Women. 
The Harvard Unive niversity Examinations 


for women will be held in New York on June 27, 29 
and 30, and July Ist, 1893. Twoscholarship , one of 
$300 and one of $2 0, are Offered in connection with 
Shoes examinations. 

or information apply to the Secretary, Na 32 
Bast 33d Street. 








WILLTAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th 8t,, N. ; 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 


AND OTHER may be furneshed with all tert- 
FOREIGN hooks, slationery, pr tinting, and 


compl letely 
BOOKS. SUPPLIED 
Send for Catalogue. 


Dr. Kiepert's 











Atlas Antiquus. 


IN THE STUDENTS’ SERIES. 
Single copies by mail, $2.00 
Send for Catalogue. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
JUST READY. 
German Lessons. 
HaBRIs, Oberlin College. 

This book is intended to give such knowledge of 
forms as will adequately prepare the student to read 
ordiuary German. 
advanced grammar on the one hand and to the study 
of prose composition on the other. As s00n as pos- 
sible the pupil is brought face to face with the lan- 
guage itself. 178 pages. Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 
terms for introduction. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


~ La Chanson de Roland. 


(Extraits de la Chanson de Roland.) 


By CHARLES 


Redaction de Gaston Paris, Membre de l'Institut 
In the International Modern Language Series 
READY THIS WEEK. 


GINN & COMPANY ,Publishers 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


fi UROPEAN WINTER AND Si v. | 
. mer Resort,University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, withdry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Cari Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy. sunny rooms. well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hote or als carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sileighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the ho- 
telatali seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 

sic, etc., at very moderate terms, Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 


American references, L.lustratea pamphiets sent on | 


| Os) 


applic ation. 


A magazine forthe study of the 
GE RM, ANI, A German Language and Litera- 
ture is highly recommenced by 


college professors and the 1 ress 
as “ the best effort yet made to assist the stadent « 
German, and to interest him in his pursuit’ tes 
BEGI*S NERS’ CORNER furnishes every year a complete 
andinteresting course in German Grom ar. $24 


Say ~ le copies free. P.O. Box 151, Manchnes- 
FRENCH P RONU NCIATION. 
Rules and Practice } the Use 


A short, clear, simple, and accurate treatise, oman 
ed in many colleges, academies, schoola, ete., and af 
permanent value to any student. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


De Peiffer’s School of Languages, 
180 Tremont St., BOSTON, MAS8&, 


Common Words Difficult to Sp:il. 

A practical spelling-book containing 8,500 words 
that experience has s! 108 nare most frequently mis 
spelled. Dictation Exercises from ~~ Haw- 
t orne, E nerson, Irving, Addison, etc. Cordially 
endorsed by superintendents and teac ners. Speci- 
men copy. postpaid, 24 cents. James H. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sanse m Street, Ph Uadeiphia, Pa. 


RAG DOLLS. ; 


Market S 


Made and sold by the Mo- 
ravian Ladies’ Sewing So- 
c tg Price $3, sent by 
dog prepaid 

Apply to 107  Beth:oken 


Soup TRAINS BETWEEN 






Via Chautaugua Lake or Ni- 
agara Fails. An enchanting 
panorama of mountains, fo- 
rests and streamsa. 

Pull:an Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua | 


and Chicago. 
D. 1. Roberts, Gen’! Pass. Agt. | 


! 
i 


It is expected to lead up tothe | 


New York & Chicago, | 


Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, | 





——<——— —— 


¢ benef, 7 
~~ ‘Z7 {Cc 
onstable HAs 0. 


Woolen Dress Fabrics, 


Serges, Diagonals, piel 
In New and Stylish Colorings for 
AUTUMN WEAR. 
‘CAMELEON AND OMBRE 
VELOUTINE, 
VELOURS ECOSSAIS 
SCOTCH PLAIDS, 
| Plain and Fancy Camel's Harr, 

| Srl/kand Wool Jacguaras. 


WOOL CREPONS, 


| Cachmere d'Ecosse, 
| In Light Shades for House and Evening 
Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Droadway AH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








a3 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE sOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 





MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST.,/ 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEw YORK. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore. New Y¥ 
22 and 24 R. Baltimore St. 1485th Av., neat “Soth St. 


Washington, 317 Market Space. 


y 


y 





TONE, 


OlL—LIME—ELECTRIC 
LANTERNS 
M AC i Cstercorricons 
AND views, 
Catal * e 
1B, Celt 80. 16 Beskmas St stew Tork 





“ WATER CLOSETS 


Good ones are the safeguard of 
your home. Poor ones are un- 
wholesome. Investigation costs 
you nothing. 
WM. 8. COOPER BRASS 
WORKS, PuHiLapetrnia, Pa. 
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Messrs. Macmittan & Co. beg to announce that on November 1 


will be published 
VOLUME I. 


OF THE 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. 
LARGE CROWN 8VO, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL, 
It will be printed from a new, clear, and legible type, large enough to be easily read at the 
fireside, and yet sufficiently comprehensive to comprise the whole series of Novels in Twenty-five 
handsome crown 8vo volumes suitable for the library. 


This edition will contain the latest revised text, with ample Glossaries and Indices, and will 
be illustrated with 250 Wood Engravings, specially drawn by the following artists: 


CHARLES GREEN WALTER PAGET HuGcH THOMSON 

GORDON BROWNE WILLIAM Ho ez, R.S.A. STANLEY BERKELEY 

PAauL HARDY JoHNn WILLIAMSON H. M. PAGET 

LOCKHART BOGLE W. H. OVEREND GEORGE Hay, R.S.A. 

FRANK DApDD GODFREY HINDLEY CHARLES MARTIN HARDIE, R.S.A. 


ter Subscribers names are now being received by all booksellers, and by 
the Publishers. Each volume will be promptly delivered monthly as 
published. 


Volume I. WAVERLEY. Price, $1.25. 


Illustrated by CHARLES GREEN. Ready November 1. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


There will be a large-paper edition, strictly limited to 300 copies for England and America, 
printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s English hand-made paper. Demy 8vo, with proofs of the 
illustrations. 

Early application is desirable, as subscribers’ names will be entered according to date of 
order. Price on application. 





MACMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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PRESIDENT Harrison's Civil-Service Re 
form Commissioners have once more run 
up against President Harrison's Post- 
master General in their efforts to enforce 
the civil-service laws and regulations, and 
have, as has invariably been the case in 
all previous collisions of the kind, got 
the worst of the encounter. That is to 
say, they have left no doubt in anybody's 
mind about the merits of their side of the 
case; but as Mr. Wanamaker has the ad- 
ministering of the regulations of his de- 
partment, and as he is able to count upon 
the entire support of the President in 
whatever course he may adopt, he is able 
to snap his fingers at the Commissioners 
without fear of consequences. The Michi- 
gan case was substantially the same 4s 
that revealed in Chairman Hackett’s first 
confidential circular in New York State. 
It was an attempt by the Republican State 
Committee to make the post-oftices of the 
State an adjunct to the Republican cam- 
paign machinery. The language used on 
both occasions was the same, and was 
strikingly like that employed in Wana- 
maker's own circulars put forth by him 
early in his career as a public man, 
when he was using his Cabinet posi- 
tion to promote his clothing business, 
The Civil-Service Commissioners called 
Mr. Wanamaker’s attention to the attempt 
of the Michigan Republican Committee to 
do what Mr. Hackett is doing, saying that 
it was contrary to the postal regulations, 
and adding that nobody could be discharg- 
ed for refusing the Committee’s request. 
Mr. Wanamaker’s reply is that he re- 
grets that he is ‘‘ powerless to pro- 
hibit persons from making requests of 
this kind.” He is not able to issue an order 
to all postmasters directing them to refuse 
to comply with such requests, and as- 
suring them of his protection in such re- 
fusal. His reply is nothing less than a 
notification to the Hacketts of the Re- 
publican party that they need fear no in- 
terference from the head of the Post- office 
Department. 








The appearance of the Attorney-General 
of the United States as private counsel in 
a case before the Federal Supreme Court 
is an extraordinary event, but Mr. Miller's 
performance last week was only in keep- 
ing with all the circumstances of the suit 
in which he appeared. This was the at- 
tempt of the Michigan Republicans to 
set aside the law passed by the Demo- 
cratic Legislature last year under which 
the Presidential electors next month 
are to be chosen by districts. From first 
to last this assault upon the law has 
been characterized by the most ridicu- 





lous features. It was started by ex- 
Congressman Cutcheon, who pronounced 
the bill ‘‘revolutionary in its charac 
ter,” and confessed an almost incredi 
ble ignorance of his country’s history 
by saying that he was ‘‘ not aware that 
any State since the foundation of this 
Government has ever departed from this 
rule, of choosing Presidential electors by 
the State at large,” and that ‘‘ never be 
fore, to my knowledge, has it been at- 
tempted to confer the power to appoiut 
Presidential electors upon Congressional 
districts and vulgar fractions of a State.” 


The truth is, that at the very first Presi 
dential election, in 1789, the State of Mas- 
sachusetts adopted the district system, 
and that several other States chose electors 
by popular vote in the Congressional dis 
tricts, exactly as is now proposed in Michi- 
gan, until well on in the present century. 
New York followed this practice as late as 
1828, when twenty Jackson electors and 
sixteen for Adams were chosen, and Mary 
land did not abandon the system until 1832. 
It must be remembered that the district 
system was put into operation and main- 
tained during the lifetime of the men who 
framed the Constitution; and the utter 
weakness of the present attack upon the 
Michigan statute was shown by this ques- 
tion, which Justice Gray addressed to the 
Attorney General during the latter's argu- 
ment: 

‘*Do you find, Mr. Miller, that while the 

district system of choosing electors prevailed 
in some States, it was challenged at any time 
as being beyond the power of the Legis!a- 
ture ?”’ 
Mr. Miller was constrained to admit that 
he never heard of such a thing, and with 
this admission the case against the Michi- 
gan law fell to the ground. It was incon- 
ceivable that the Supreme Court should 
annul a law which is not only in 
pursuance of the constitutional provision 
that each State shall appoint its electors 
‘*in such manner as the Legislature there- 
of may direct,” but which follows a long 
line of early precedents established with- 
out any question on the part of a single 
framer of the Constitution. The Court 
has, in fact, promptly given a unanimous 
decision against the Attorney General's 
view. 





Mr. Blaine and Mr. Egan have been pro- 
duced in the canvass at last, and their ob- 
servations indicate clearly that the ‘‘Blaine 
Irishman” is intended to play a prominent 
part in it during the next two weeks. Mr. 
Blaine’s address was short, and was, we 
believe, read from a manuscript to a crowd 
in front of the Hon. Whitelaw Reid’s 
house in the country. He said simply a 
few words on the importance of the pro- 
tective policy to both the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests of the country, 





and,in answer to the charve that the tarilf 
was establishing a plutocratic government, 
showed that the Hon. Whitelaw Reid's 
list of millionaires printed in the 7Tribiene 
contained only two or three who had 
made their money in manufactures. He 
then encouraged the Irish to vote against 
* British free trade,” but said not a word 
to the colored men about the Democratic 
attempt uncovered by the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid to nullify the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments Mr. Blaine’s remarks, in 
fact, had all the marks of failing strength 
and it seems a great pity that his friends 
should have allowed him to be dragged 
out in this way. Mr. Egan simply de 
fended briefly bis course in Chili, saving 
that he had merely followed his instruc 
tions, which were, of course, admirable 
and highly American. The speech of 
the occasion was Mr. Chauncey De 
pew's, of which the Tribune says: “ The 
audience were kept laughing during most 
of Mr. Depew's remarks lie eulogized 
the Hor. Whitelaw Reid amid roars of 
laughter, eulogized Mr Egan amidst 
similar merriment, and made the sides of 
his hearers actually ache over his account 
of Major McKinley. It is in this way that 
he renders his party the immense service 
of preventing its absurdities from being 
revolting by making them ludicrous 


When Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, in a brief 
letter recently published, announced his in- 
tention to vote for Cleveland, a number 
of Republican politicians, including Chris 
Magee, Dave Martin, and the chiefs of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, could n't imagine 
what his reasons were for such action, but 
were convinced that they were bad rea- 
sons. They allowed their curiosity to get 
the better of them to such an extent 
that Mr. MacVeagh felt called upon to 
state them at length and with particu- 
larity in a public speech on Saturday 
evening—a speech which has seldom been 
surpassed or equalled in the public de- 
bates of this country. The admirable lo- 
gic of his argument is matched only 
by the high aim of his endeavor. 
The whole discourse has the ring of true 
patriotism, clear and unmistakable. Mr. 
Mac Veagh is known to be no office seeker 
or popularity-hunter. It is some years 
since his voice has been heard on the 
stump. In fact, his friends have a right 
to complain that he has kept such con- 
spicuous oratorical giftsin the background. 
But one of the resultsof such abstention is 
that when he does speak, he commands 
the widest and closest attention. Such 
attention his speech of Saturday will 
surely receive, and its effect upon the 
thinking and reasoning classes of the com- 
munity must be very great. It is to be 
regretted that it was not delivered earlier, 
so that it might have had more extensive 
circulation as a campaign document. 
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Congressman Lodge figures in the list of 
‘*Harvard Men in Politics,” of whom Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt writes in the new Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, and of whom 
he says that to be a member of that noble 
band ‘‘a man must have in him a strong 
and earnest sense of duty and the desire to 
accomplish good for the commonwealth, 
without regard to the effect upon himself.” 
Mr. Lodge’s speeches in this campaign 
show how he is striving to live up to this 
praise. In Lynn he made an attack upon 
Mr. Cleveland for having, while Govern- 
or of this State, vetoed some of the more 
dangerous and preposterous of the bills 
then enacted in the name of ‘‘ Labor,” 
and for killing, as President, the bill 
to turn the Bureau of Printing over 
to the Typographical Union. To endea- 
vor thus to ingratiate himself with the 
Lynn operatives by playing the dema- 
gogue, proves how strong and earnest a 
sense of duty Mr. Lodge carries into poli- 
tics. Butthe instance which showed con- 
clusively his well-known lack of ‘‘ regard 
to the effect upon himself ” of his politi- 
cal utterances was his reference, in 
Springfield on October 11, to the article 
of Prof. Woolsey condemning the foreign 
policy of President Harrison, and which 
he ignorantly took to be a quotation from 
some work of President Woolsey’s. Said 
Mr. Lodge, after quoting the passage cited 
in the address of the Massachusetts Inde- 
pendents: ‘‘If that does not mean, al- 
though carefully worded, to any fair- 
minded man who reads it, that President 
Woolsey uttered those words in criticism 
of President Harrison, then language con- 
tains no meaning.” Then he went on 
triumphantly to show that President 
Woolsey died July 1, 1889, and therefore 
could not have been referring to 
the present Administration, and added 
with becoming indignation: ‘It is go- 
ing beyond the limits of political warfare 
to use the words of the dead in such a 
way as to make them appear the condem- 
nation and the criticism upon acts which 
occurred since death sealed their lips for 
ever.” The best that can be said of this 
confusion of the two Woolseys is that it 
was a fearful blunder for a ‘scholar in 
politics” to make. The Independents 
have promptly pilloried him, and demand- 
ed that he withdraw his accusation of 
bad faith; it remains to be seen whether 
his lips will remain sealed for ever on this 
subject, as they have been upon his own 
Force Bill 





Thirty years ago a college professor who 
was a Democrat was a great rarity. In- 
deed, Prof. Shaler of Harvard recalls the 
time when he was the only man among all 
the professors and instructors at Harvard 
who usually voted the Democratic ticket, 
and the Republican preponderance was 
something like fifty to one. The dispari- 
ty between the two parties at that period 
was about as marked at Yale as at Har- 
vard. Now alarge majority of the Yale 


, 





faculty are going to vote the Democratic 
national ticket, while among the Harvard 
faculty the sentiment in favor of Cleve- 
land is still more nearly unanimous. No- 
thing else so vividly illustrates the trans- 
formation which has come over the Re- 
publican party as these revolutions of sen- 
timent among the instructors at our two 
oldest universities. 





The Herald, which has certainly not 
been a supporter of Cleveland in this cam- 
paign, has been making a preliminary can- 
vass of the votes in the State of New 
York by means of special correspondents 
detailed for the purpose. The reports have 
been almost uniformly of one kind, show- 
ing a steady and unmistakable Demo- 
cratic gain or Republican loss. The re- 
sults were summed up editorially by the 
Herald on Monday. Although there isa 
shortage of campaign enthusiasm on both 
sides, the lack is ‘‘far more marked on 
the Republican than on the Democratic 
side.” In three banner Republican counties 
in the Genesee Valley, which gave Harri- 
son 4,569 plurality in 1888, ‘‘the most en- 
thusiastic Republican does not think that 
this year it will be over 8,850.” Cattarau- 
gus and Chautauqua Counties gave plu- 
ralities of 2,413 and 5,930 respectively. 
‘“‘This year the Republicans claim only 
2,200 and 5,800 respectively, while the De- 
mocrats concede but 2,000 and 5,400.” In 
Orleans County a shrinkage of 163 is ex- 
pected by the Republicans, and about dou- 
ble that number by the Democrats. A 
similar tale comes from Monroe County. 
‘‘In Rochester, where the German vote is 
heavy, the tide is running towards Cleve- 
land.” Otsego County gave Harrison 
857 plurality. “If it goes so by 600 
this time, the result will surprise think- 
ing men of both parties.” The Herald 
concludes its review by saying that, ‘‘in 
the quarters so far heard from, the Re- 
publican tide seems to be falling and 
the Democratic rising.” Remarkable con- 
firmation of the Herald’s estimate (which 
coincides with the recent observations of 
a correspondent of the Evening Post) is 
furnished by a staff correspondent of the 
New York Press, who is likewise making a 
canvass of the interior of the State. 





The fading away of the silver issue is 
one of the unmistakable signs of the times. 
Hardly anybody talks about it now, ex- 
cept those who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of the metal. The discussion of the 
State bank-note question has probably 
contributed something towards the weak- 
ening of silver politics, by showing those 
who think that there is a shortage of 
money that there are other ways of supply- 
ing it than by paying a superior kind of 
money out of the Treasury to buy the ma- 
terial for making aninferior kind. Itstands 
to reason that that process cannot make 
more money, or not much more. It can only 
make a different kind. The silver notes 
have to be redeemed in gold, just as green- 





backs and national bank-notes are, unless 
we are to slide off the gold basis alto- 
gether—a policy which nobody avowedly 
favors at the present time. As the silver 
cannot be sold in order to redeem the sil- 
ver notes, what is the use of having 
it at all? Why not issue the notes 
(if more money is needed) without buy- 
ing a lot of bullion that we can do no- 
thing with, but must find storage-room 
for at considerable expense? Mr. Edward 
Atkinson has shown in a recent paper that 
there has been an increase of railway ton- 
nage since 1882 of 340,000,000 tons per 
annum. Heestimates the property moved 
by railway to be worth $20 per ton. If 
this is a correct estimate, the annual move- 
ment of property by railway is $6,800,- 
000,000 greater than it was in 1882. In 
so far as this is represented by bank de- 
posits and bank clearings it does not call 
for any considerable increase of money, 
but in fact much of this increase has taken 
place in regions where there are no banks, 
and here additional money is required for 
additional business. Are the people of 
these regions, he asks, to be deprived of, 
or forbidden to provide themselves with, a 
circulating medium secured in such a way 
as they consider safe ? 





Mr. Atkinson continues: 


‘“*The effect of the prohibitory tax upon 
State bank-notes is to deprive States of the 
opportunity to serve themselves. It is a 
merely partisan pretence to say that this isa 
movement to go back to the ‘* wildcat’ cur- 
ey, of fifty years ago. 

‘*There is need of the adjustment of our 
circulating medium to the present condi- 
tions of our internal commerce; the first 
and e:sentially necessary step towards that 
adjustment is the repeal of this tax on 
State bank-notes. Otherwise, no Congress 
will be able to resist the cry for more money, 
either in the form of legal-tender notes, green- 
backs, silver dollars, or some other kind of 
currency, probably of unsafe quality. 

‘Ts it not an utter absurdity to assume that 
in these days of quick and ready communica- 
tion a State bank can force an unsound and 
unsecure bank-note, which is not a legal 
tender, upon the community ?”’ 


There is the question ina nutshell. Either 
give the States, under suitable restric- 
tions, the right to provide themselves with 
a currency, or their representatives in 
Congress will keep giving us silver until 
the gold basis is upset and we are sent 
sprawling along with Mexico, India, and 
China. 





It is interesting to observe how quickly 
the popular sentiment in favor of the se- 
cret-ballot system silences the politicians 
whenever they raise an outcry against it. 
No sooner did it appear that the Republi- 
can majority in Vermont had fallen off 
about 10,000 at the first election under the 
Australian Ballot Law, than the Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee came 
out in his newspaper with a demand that 
the Legislature should repeal the law as 
soon as it met, and Republican organs 
throughout the State printed reports that 
there would be a strong movement in that 
direction. But the Legislature has met 
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and been in session a fortnight, and while 
various amendments to the law have been 
proposed, not a single member has ven- 
tured to introduce a proposition for its 
repeal. It will undoubtedly be the same 
way in Maine. In that State the passage 
of the law had been bitterly opposed by 
Congressman Boutelle of the Bangor 
Whig and Courier, on the ground that it 
was a “‘dangerous scheme” for the Re- 
publican party, and when the first elec- 
tion under it cut down the party’s ma- 
jority by many thousands, he resumed 
his assaults upon the system; but it is 
already obvious that there is no chance of 
his succeeding. 





The City Reform Club has completed 
the preparation of its seventh annual 
‘Record’ of the doings of our city Senators 
and Assemblymen at Albany, and the book 
will be ready for distribution within a few 
days. It has been prepared with the same 
painstaking care which has characterized 
its predecessors, and, like them, gives 
a compact mass of clear and trustworthy 
information which every citizen who 
wishes to vote intelligently ought to be 
glad to obtain. It gives, in addition to a 
complete account of each legislator’s con- 
duct, an explanation of the course of bills 
in the Legislature, an account of the lobby 
and its methods, a synopsis of the princi- 
pal bills acted upon at the last session, and 
maps showing the boundaries of both the 
old and the new Senate and Assembly 
districts of the city. It is impossible to 
praise too highly the patient persever- 
ance of the members of the City Re- 
form Club in compiling this ‘Record’ year 
after year, giving their time and ability 
to it without other reward than a con- 
sciousness of public duty well performed, 
and finding in the general public very 
slight recognition of their work. They 
circulated 20,000 copies last year, and pro- 
pose to circulate 50,000 this year, the ex- 
pense of the publication being defrayed 
entirely by voluntary contributions from 
persons impressed with the importance of 
the work. No charge is made for the 
book, which can be obtained by appli- 
cation to the City Reform Club, at No, 47 
Cedar Street. 


The biographies and legislative doings 
of our last delegation to Albany which 
the book gives, are not pleasant reading. 
They show that out of the twenty-four 
Assemblymen who represented the city, 
twenty were Tammany Democrats who 
made almost uniformly bad records, some 
of them irredeemably bad. Four of them 
were liquor-dealers, but these appear to be 
no more objectionable as legislators than 
Tammany men of other ocupations or of 
no occupations except politics. The only 
Tammany member who made what the 
Club’s annotators are able to call a “fair 
record” was John Connelly of the old 
Nineteenth District. The three Republi- 





can members, Messrs. Conkling, Hoag, and 
Wells, all made very good records, but as 
they were in a hopeless minority, they were 
not able to be of much service to the city. 
Some of the most pernicious of last year’s 
Tammany members have not been renomi 
nated this year, but others of them have. 
One of the worst—Philip Wissig of the old 
Eighth District—has been dropped by 
Tammany only to be taken up by the 
County Democracy ; a performance by the 
latter organization which goes far to ex- 
plain its inability to obtain public confi 
dence in either its sincerity or its useful 
ness as an anti-Tammany influence. 


The Iron Age publishes an article by a 
naval officer on the results of the French 
shipping bounty laws during the ten years 
for which statistics are now available. 
These bounties were of two kinds—one 
for navigation and the other for building 
ships. The navigation bounties were 29 
cents per ton per 1,000 miles for over sea 
voyages for new ships, the amount de 
creasing slightly as the ship wears out. 
There was no bounty fer ships go- 
ing to European ports. The whole 
amount paid out of the Treasury for 
this sort of bounty was $1,440,000 per 
annum. The result upon the whole regis 
tered merchant shipping of France, sail 
and steam, for the ten years has been an 
increase of fifty-two vessels and 24,715 
tons. The writer of the article con- 
siders that the navigation bounties have 
been moderately successful, but he ac- 
knowledges that the ship-building boun 
ty has beena failure. Of the 307,626 tons of 
iron or steel steamers built in France in 
ten years, 124,000 tons were for subsidized 
lines which are required by law to be 
built in the country, leaving 183,626 tons 
which were built under the bounty system 
in competition with English ship-yards. 
During the same period, 334,912 tons of 
steam-shipping were built in English yards 
for French ship-owners, notwithstanding 
the bounty of $12 per ton to the French 
builder. Of iron sailing - vessels, 22,000 
tons were built in French yards, and 
49,000 tons, or more than twice as much, 
built or purchased abroad, for French 
ship-owners. This is certainly a dis- 
couraging outlook for the advocates of 
bounties, but, in the true McKinley spirit, 
they come up and ask for more. The 
only reason for the failure, they say, is 
that the bounty was not large enough. 
So they have set a committee of the Depu- 
ties working over the subject and trying 
to redistribute the whole amount allowed 
for navigation and ship-building, so that 
some shall get a little more and some a 


little less of the taxpayers’ earnings. But 


we predict that this plan wil! fall through, 
and that nobody will get any less, while 
some and probably all will get more; for 
was it not foretold by Merlin the En- 
chanter, in the time of Arthur and the 
Round Table, that Jacques Bonhomme 
would be easily cheated? 
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Early in the summer much discussion 
was had at a diocesan convention in Eng 
land over the 


relation of the Church to 
the press, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself, if we remember aright, ad 
vocated a wider utilization of the news 
papers by the church authorities It may 
be as a result that notice of the 
publication on October 1 of the IMustrated 


we have 
Church News. This is described as “a new 
church newspaper on popular lines.” It 
is to be filled with ‘ brief, vigorous arti 
cles, bright notes, pithy paragraphs”; is 
to contain ‘‘sketches of 
work,” ‘* short 
dents,” etc. All 
portends, we fear, not the elevation of 
journalism but the degradation of the 
other member of the partnership 


the clergy at 


stories,” ‘“‘amusing inci 


this looks ominous, and 


Tt may 
be too late for a voice of friendly warning 
to reach the ear of the 
this ‘‘new departure, 
ed, in 


conductors of 
advertis 
and the 
Press,” but we can only tell them that, 
in this country at least, a paper de 
scribed as theirs is would infallibly mean 
a new the not the 
Church. On the principle of not letting 
the devil have all the good music, it 


as it is 


joining the ‘ Church 


servant of devil, 
may 
be good policy not to let him have all the 
‘pithy paragraphs” ; 
but he is a hard one to cheat in a bargain, 
and is very apt not only to keep the good 
things vou want to get away from him, 


‘** bright notes” and 


but to get away from you the good things 
you felt sure of keeping. 


In the matter of thorough quarantine 
regulations Brazil holds the record. Her 
way is to fire upon incoming vessels and 
sink them outright. This surpasses the 
Colombian method of firing ‘‘a volley of 
bullets”; the aim frighten 
away intruders, but to them pay 
the just penalty of their temerity by sending 
solid shot through their hulls. On Sep 
tember 2 the English steamer Chaucer ar 


being not to 
make 


rived off the port of Rio de Janeiro, and 
proceeded towards the Santa Cruz fort to 
exchange the customary signals. Fire was 
at once opened on her. After she was struck 
and in danger of foundering, the fort sig 
nalled toask from what port she had sailed. 
This seems a little late, but everybody 
knows that there is nothing like taking 
the cholera in time. The captain of the 
steamer was then allowed to proceed to 
anchorage in the bay. We should think 
the artillerymen in the fort must have re- 
ceived a severe rebuke for having made 
such a mess of their work; at that short 
range the vessel should have been sunk 
at the first round. The next day a Ger- 
man steamer was fired on and got a shot 
through her rigging; this bad aim was ex- 
cused when it was learned that she had 
five tons of dynamite on board. But these 
effective Brazilian measures make “us 
blush for our own Quarantine. It is safe 
to say that the guns of Fort Hamilton 
could have sunk every ‘‘pest ship” that 
showed her nose in the Narrows. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CHANCES. 


THE Presidential campaign enters upon its 
closing stages with a larger number of 
‘* doubtful” States to bother the political 
prophets than they have had in similar 
contests for many years. All authorities 
admit this, and all have reached that con- 
clusion by studying the returns from the 
few State elections which have been held 
since the campaign began. The general 
effect of all these elections has been against 
Republican prospects in the nation, for 
they have shown that that party is 
weaker in the North than it has ben 
in previous contests, and that it has 
made no headway in the South. The 
causes assigned by the Republicans them- 
selves for the falling off in their par- 
ty’s strength in Vermont and Maine 
foreshadow similar losses in other Repub- 
lican States in November, for the chief of 
them (the secret ballot and Republican 
apathy) will enter into the Presidential 
election in all of them. The Republicans 
iaust, therefore, confront in the election 
many more chances for defeat than they 
had reason to anticipate a few weeks ago, 
and many more such chances than will 
confront their opponents, whose prospects 
have been greatly improved by the de- 
monstration that the solid South cannot be 
broken. 

In order to see clearly what the chances 
on both sides are, let us divide the States, 
with their electoral votes, into the follow- 
ing groups : 

SURELY DEMOCRATIC, 


UL cnccsvssewsaees Ae 
New Jersey ........000. 

North Carolina........ 11 
South Carolina........ 9 
Tennessee.,............ 12 
i Tee? | | 
oo rrr 
West Virginia......... 6 


TOtal..cscceecseeeeeeeeL73 
SURELY REPUBLICAN, 


California ......... 
Colorado. 

BAO oo 000 cscvcccccccses 
THIDOls,.......-ceeeeeeee 24 
MIRE 004s cerns e civccen, 20 
BERIEG crecccsercccsosss  S 
Michigan,.............. 10 
Minnesota.,............ 9 
ares he | ere | 
ones 28 


Alabama........ 


Kentucky....,..... 
Louisiana 

Maryland .............. 
Michigan..... 
Mississippi.. 


EON osivcace cine cdces 
Pennsylvania.......... ¢ 
Rhode Island 

South Dakota,......... 
ee 
Washington............ 
Wyoming 


DOUBTFUL. 

New Hampshire...... 
OW: BOG Sass 0ss00560n288 
North Dakota 3 
Wisconsin 12 


110 


Massachusetts 
PEOMRROGD : 00 o cies cccce 
Nevada 





Ns sac ceccnnssabee 


The full Electoral College comprises 444 
votes, and 223 will be required to elect. 
It will be seen by the above classifications 
that the Democrats will need to gain 50 
votes from the doubtful States to elect their 
candidates, and the Republicans will need 
to gain 62. We have placed all the South- 
ern States in the Democratic list, and all 
of them are conceded to the Democrats 
with the exception of West Virginia, 
which is still claimed for the Republicans 
by some of their prophets, for the sole 
reason that ‘‘Steve” Elkins lives there 
and is devoting his personal energies, both 


’ 








as a political manipulator and as a Cabi- 
net Minister, to the carrying of it for Har- 
rison and Reid. This reason for consider- 
ing it doubtful does not strike us as suffi- 
cient to justify its transfer from the Demo- 
cratic column. We have left Illinois in the 
Republican column, though there are not 
wanting reasons for considering it a doubt- 
ful State this year. We have also left 
South Dakota and Washington in that 
column, though they are not by any 
means absolutely assured to Harrison. 
All the ten States which we have placed 
in the doubtful column are there for rea- 
sons which are in most cases too well 
known to require statement here. Monta- 
na is put there because it is believed 
to be as uncertain a State as Connecti- 
cut or Indiana; and Nevada and North 
Dakota are put there because it is well- 
nigh certain that both of them will 
be lost to the Republicans on the silver 
issue. In all probability both of them will 
cast their electoral votes for Gen. Weaver, 
the candidate of the People’s party. 
- When we come to consider the combi- 
nations by which the Democrats can se- 
cure the fifty votes necessary to elect their 
candidates we find the following: 
Sure Democratic StateOs.......cccccccsccccsescescees 173 
WOW WORK. ccs cecescccccnccwcscccccscovccessccessoess SO 
Indiana Or MassachuBetts......csececcececessccesee LS 
24 
Ro sf 
36 


Total ...ccccoee 
Eure Democratic States. .......cscoccccecccsccese 
WO TOPE acccccviscsvades 
MIORAAMA, coceccscccconcesdecue 


Sure Democratic States, ..........cccccccccsescces 
ER ids ccnncepechbeckbevedteoncephintseiaxueusens 
II atitices sc snkn cue ipacbensd bic eostceanseuiece 


MONS ncnch sbavic gpesincscce 

Sure Democratic States. ...........e006+ 
ROI o500.0 bok bnssccauca weds cesisendenss 
Massachusetts 
ROI Di anos sini ib si6ig se wan esddo cedseeterewnrs 


TORR cisi kcendowvccdevsvese 


All these combinations are made on a 
basis of only four Democratic electoral 
votes in Michigan, the number which the 
Republicans concede. The Democrats 
claim that they will get more than this— 
from five to seven. Giving them five, this 
combination could be made: 


Sure Democratic States ........0.. sbocnsewtsec ee 
Indiana 15 
PND, oe dncctncececsensoccussccnenstessccedeuccoccsasesse. aM 
PEAGRRGRROOUES 6.005 Kiss ccscec cecscccdcisccccesssadibece | 20 
CINE ciccs <teed vecse case etindsinpatesieikieces: © 


DOC 2. cssccsvrcccrescorccssvccsoscsces evcccceeee BOO 


On the Republican side the following 
combinations are possible: 


Sure Republican States ........ccccccccccccsseccccses 16] 
DO TOUS cess seis Seiednaveceteas iad 36 
DRRSRROMGROUES CF IMGIBEE son... cvesecvccsccccccccés | ae 
Wiscons n 


otal .vccrcescsccces 


Sure Republican States 
OW TOP oece voccvcnnesivcss cose nceccese ° cose 
Massachusetts or Indiana. .........00. 6. ceccccseece 


WOGRE . cccsenccovseccecace 





Sure Republican States............+. 
Mew YOR. ..c.cccevcscccce 
Massachusetts .........+.. 
Connecticut 

New Hampshire 

Montana ......... 


DOWEL | coc scss cecnescecse 


Sure Republican States. .............cssescesccceses 
Massachusetts 

BUGIABAs 00s cscs ccccceccccescccege 

BID. is d.gess cece cesrcnccaedccqseeccescessoccseessvescceve 
PAOD GOUE 4 oecie oc cctv dueesecveseves 
COMMOCHIONS 5 56 accviecvanss cocesecces 
MORCRIR o o00c'sv vce decccocce 


MOG vice diccenccbsdnvecdscccacseccdscbssacenveevccesee ae 


Sure Republican States. .........ccccecsscecccescces 
Massachusetts ..........ccsscceres 

EMGIGRE . dccccnscsiccsccestcescciee 

DE siicccaudhs bkdeeees . 
SITIN. wba c-006e Uaubie aqetpanousgiwachcacerees caer 
PT MEP EEE Ds csuw tne scsc cucstsesseesccsecsees veces 
MONTAG ccc esccscccccccccecce 


It will be observed that victory for either 
party will be comparatively easy with the 
thirty-six votes of New York, and more 
or less difficult without those votes. 
With them the Democrats are surer of 
winning than the Republicans, as our 
combinations show. In all the Republi- 
can combinations without New York, In- 
diana is an absolute necessity for success, 
together with Massachusetts, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin; yet Indiana is to day an al- 
most certain Democratic State. The 
chances for the Democrats carrying it are 
excellent, as they are for their carrying 
New York. With these two States added 
to their column, tle Democrats will have 
an easy victory, and if they lose both, they 
will have at least as many chances for 
success as their opponents. It is possible, 
of course, that the People’s party may 
develop just enough strength in the new 
States to prevent either Cleveland or Har- 
rison from getting a majority of the Elec- 
toral College, in which case the election 
will go to the House of Representatives 
and Cleveland will be chosen President. 





A FAIR ELECTION IN NEW YORK. 





WHATEVER else may be said of the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals sustaining the 
constitutionality of the -new Apportion- 
ment Act, it cannot be denied that it is in 
the interest of an honest and fair election 
contest in this State next November. If 
the court had refused to uphold the act, 
and had made it necessary thereby to 


hold the election under the old Apportion- 


ment Act, the Republican managers would 
have been furnished with precisely the 
thing they have been most anxious to ob- 
tain—that is, a basis for a ‘‘deal.” The 
old act, which was passed in 1879, is 
confessedly a more unfair and parti- 
san measure than the new act, but 
its partisan injustice is all in favor 
of the Republicans. Under its opera- 
tion they have been able repeatedly to 
secure a majority in the Legislature 
though the Democrats have, in the same 
elections, carried the State by a large ma- 
jority. If the Court of Appeals had upset 
the new act, and if the election in No- 
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vember were to be held under the act of 
1879, the Republicans would have now by 
far the better prospects for securing con- 
trol of the Assembly by a sufficient ma- 
jority to overcome the Democratic majori- 
ty of two in the Senate, and thus give 
them a majority on joint ballot and enable 
them to elect a United States Senator to 
succeed Mr. Hiscock. 

This would be an ideal situation for a 
‘«‘deal,” and the Republican attack upon 
the Apportionment Act was inspired by a 
hope of securing it. The Republican 
managers believed that if they were able 
to offer control of the Legislature and a 
United States Senatorship in return for 
votes for Harrison, they would have no 
difficulty in finding a market for their 
wares. Whether they were correct or 
not in this supposition is immaterial 
now; they cannot even attempt their 
bargain, since they have nothing to of 
fer. The Democrats will be able to get 
control of the Assembly easily—there are 
no State Senators to be chosen this year— 
by a sufficient majority to give them the 
United States Senatorship, and they will 
not be tempted to sacrifice their national 
ticket in order to do so. The agreement 
of both political parties upon Judge An- 
drews, as a common candidate for Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, is another 
step in the same direction. There will be 
no opportunity whatever for a ‘‘deal” on 
that office; and as there will be no other 
State candidate in the field, there will be 
no basis for a ‘‘ deal” anywhere. 

It is undoubtedly this aspect of the case 
which leads the Republicans to take such 
an unfavorable view of the Court of Ap- 
peals decision. They say it is a ‘‘hu- 
miliating ” spectacle which a great court 
presents when it divides on party lines, 
and we quite agree with them; but the 
spectacle is not a new one, and in this 
instance there are. extenuating circum. 
stances which may be said fairly to miti- 
gate the humiliation. We have only to 
contemplate the effects of a contrary de- 
cision to realize how much more partisan 
that would have been, and how much 
more serious would have been its results. 
As Judge Peckham points out in the ma- 
jority opinion, the justice of the new ap 
portionment has been questioned by only 
two of the sixty counties in the State, all 
others having acquiesced in it and ar- 
ranged their districts in accordance with 
its demands. Then, too, if this act had 
been declared void in the very last days of 
the legal period for making nominations, 
the whole State would have been thrown 
into a condition of political chaos. It has 
been assumed that the election, in case of 
an adverse decision, would be held under 
the act of 1879, but this is by no means a 
certainty. As Judge Peckham’s opinion 
says, the new act much more nearly ap- 
proaches fairness and equality than its pre- 
decessors, and yet none of the latter has 
been brought before the courts. He goes 
on to say: 


** Every county in the State but the two be- 





fore us has acquiesced in the requiremen’s of 
the act and apportioned its members among 
the towns and wards of the cou.ty or city, and 
done everything necessary to proceed to an 
eection under iis provisions. The greatest 
confus'on and disorder would resuit from ho.d- 
ing that this actisinvalid. Whetherany mem- 
ber of Assembly cou'd actua'ly be elected under 
any other Jaw at this late day is quite prob- 
lematical. The spectacle of a Legislature 
elected under an unconstitutional law, or part 
of the members elected under it and part 
under another, is one which ought not to 
be contemplated without the createst anxi- 
ety by all honest citiz ns. When we come 
to the question of what law is in force 
in this State, if the law of 1892 1s not, 
the situation becomes most alarming. The 
same reasoning which would set aside as 
void the act of 1892 would be still more 
powerful and cogent as showing the total in 
validity of the act of 1879. This might relegate 
the people to the act of 1866, and thus we might 
have an attempt to have an election for mem- 
bersof Assembly under an act more thana 
quarter of a century old, and the Legislature 
representative of the people of thattime. This 
wou'd be a travesty on Jaw and upon all ideas 
of equality, propriety, and justice.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the new apportion 
ment, with the exception of the objec 
tions raised in two counties, is, as such 
acts go, an unusually fair division of the 
State, and is,as compared with the act 
which it supplants, a miracle of fairness. 
It ill becomes the Republicans, who had pos 
session of the Legislature for years under 
the gerrymander of the old act, and who 
used their power in a perfectly shameless 
manner to deprive the Governor of his con 
stitutional right of appointment, to make 
complaints of the new act and its effects 
They have really had no right to the con 
trol of the Legislature for fully ten years 
They have lost the power to control it 
longer at a very critical time for them 
but as the loss is in the interest of a fair 
election in the State, they will tind few 
sympathizers with them in their lamenta 
tions. 


THE GOSPEL OF HATRED. 


THERE is probably nothing in the present 
attitude of the Republican party which 
would more astonish the founders of the 
republic than the pride and satisfaction 
the leaders take in being hated by the 
civilized world outside of the United States. 
Mr. Depew’s eulogy at Ophir Farm on 
Major McKinley showed that, in the ora 
tor’s opinion, McKinley's eminence as a 
statesman was due principaliy to the fact 
that he was an object of greater detesta 
tion in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy than any other person in any one of 
these countries; or, in other words, that in 
the eyes of about 150,000,000 of the most 
civilized portion of the human race, the 
Major occupied the place hitherto re- 
served for the worst criminals—that is, 
pirates, wanton murderers, parricides, and 
train wreckers. This was said, too, by way 
of commending McKinley to the love and 
admiration of a large body of American 
(presumably) Christians, assembled at the 
house of the editor of the leading Repub 
lican newspaper, and for the purpose of 
inducing them to vote for a man so do- 
minated by Christian principles that he 
has family prayer in the car when mak- 
ing long journeys by railroad. 





29° 


The expectation of the founders of the 
American Commonwealth, and it is safe to 
say of most of their descendants until 
now, was that the new State would differ 
from the Old World in making the love 
and admiration, instead of the ‘‘ dread and 
envy, of the foreigner the great aim of 
its foreign policy. Said Washington in 
the Farewell Address 


** Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations; cultivate peace and barmony with all. 
Religion and morality enjoin this conduct, and 
can it be that good policy does not equally en- 
join it? It witl be worthy of a free and en- 
tightened and at no distant period a great na 
tion to cive to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt that, in the course of time and things, 
the fruit. of such a p’an would richly repay 
any advantages which might be lost by a 
stealy adherence to it?” 

If this policy has not ever since been 
pursued by politicians, it has at all events 
been kept in mind as a standard or ideal 
by the great bulk of the American people 
It has been taught in schools and colleges 
as essentially the American rule of con 
duct, to be striven after and hved up 
to in so far as the weakuesses of hu 
man nature will permit. It was reserved 
for the Republican party to make the 
foreigners’ hatred of him in time of 
profound peace a sign of an American 
statesman’s success and a guarantee of 
his value to his own countrymen. If 
Washington and Franklin had been told 
that in 1892 an American public man 
would present as a title to popular respect 

ind contidence the fact that the civilized 
world put him in the category which 
jurists call ‘‘enemies of the human race,” 
they would have driven the prophet from 
their presence as a foul libeller of the 
young nation. 

The Republican doctors, however, are 
not content with alleging that the civilized 
world hates McKinley as a reason why 
we should love him It might be that 
they hated him through misapprehension 
or misinformation about his character 
and exploits, and therefore did him 
wrong, so that we should be justified 
in liking him and standing by him as 
the victim of gross injustice. To guard 
against this view, our Republican Chris- 
tians take pains to show that McKinley 
has deserved the hatred of foreigners— 
that is, that he has really inflicted on 
them injuries which have in all places 
and in all ages called forth the bit- 
terest hostility of which unregenerate 
human nature is capable. The Repub- 
lican newspapers, and particularly the 
Tribune, reproduce every day or two, with 
a sort of diabolical glee, accounts of the 
suffering which the McKinley Bill is pro- 
ducing among the working classes in Eng- 
land and on the Continent—not only of em- 
barrassment among the capitalists, but of 
hunger and despair among the artisans. The 
Republican orators do the same thing. The 
comments by which these stories of hu- 
man misery are accompanied indicate a 
kind of satisfaction which, as we said a 
few weeks ago, has hitherto been consider- 
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ed peculiar to devils in hell, and which 
civilized men, even in time of war, are 
usually ashamed to show touching the 
condition of non-combatant enemies. 

Many of these stories are manufactured 
for campaign purposes. We do not be- 
lieve that the damage the McKinley Bill 
has done in Europe is as great as its sup- 
porters say it is; nor do we believe Mr. 
Depew’s story about the hatred expended 
on McKinley. It is ridiculous on its face. 
The value of these tales lies mainly in the 
indication they afford of the moral condi- 
tion of the party which was once supposed 
to contain the greater part of the ‘‘ vir- 
tue and intelligence of the country.” 
They are appeals to what is lowest 
and basest in human nature, to a self- 
ishness which would disgrace a brigand’s 
cave and a shamelessness rarely found 
except among habitual criminals. For 
McKinley’s greatness really rests on no- 
thing but the misery he has caused, or 
can persuade people he has caused, to his 
fellow-men. His mental equipment is of 
the very slenderest; his knowledge of his 
own subject even is hardly discerni- 
ble. He is neither eloquent nor magnetic 
nor well informed. If he has not made 
the children of poor Austrian pearl-button- 
makers cry with hunger, or made the 
Welsh tin-makers spend their savings or 
pawn their furniture, he is nothing but 
the name of a bill which half his 
own countrymen look on as wicked and 
silly. 

The ferocity which these Republican 
doctrines are well calculated to infuse into 
all trade disputes, too, is well worthy of 
the attention of all serious and patriotic 
men, There is nothing to-day causing 
more uneasiness in the political and 
economical world than the disposition of 
the working classes to treat all competitors 
or rivals in business as enemies, whose 
lives may justifiably be threatened, and 
whose property may be lawfully destroy- 
ed. Every newspaper one opens contains 
accounts of murders or outrages, or ar- 
son or pillage, caused by the notion that 
anybody who offers a commodity at 
a lower price than yours, or who re- 
fuses to give you your price for your 
commodity, may be lawfully set upon and 
put in terror of his life. Nothing that 
occurs in our time seems to put our 
civilization in such peril as these disputes. 
How to extinguish this savage view of 
business relations is a problem now en- 
gaging the best attention of politicians 
and philanthropists all over the world. 
But consider for a moment the tre- 
mendous stimulus which must be given 
to this view by the appearance in America, 
of all countries on earth, of a party 
which solemnly holds up everybody who 
offers to undersell you in the market as a 
personal enemy, whose misery and ruin it 
is the highest duty of a Christian states- 
man to compass, and the wretchedness of 
whose home is a spectacle over which 
a Christian community may lawfully 
gloat. 





BOS LOCUTUS EST. 


THE Union League Club has prepared and 
published the profoundest paper on the 
tariff which has yet appeared in any 
quarter. ‘It appeared in full in the 77ri- 
bune of Friday. Witha large part of it all 
but the utterly depraved will cordially 
agree. Nobody, for instance, but a man 
lost to shame and decency will deny that 
‘*the most vital function of a government 
is the power to raise money for its support. A 
government’s existence depends upon its pos- 
session of this power, and the exercise ot the 
teed must go on or the government will fail. 

hatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to forms of government, all have this cor- 
ner-stone incommon. Political economists may 
differ as to the method of raising the money, 
but all agree as to the basis upon which the 
political structure we call a civil governmént 
must stand.’’ 

A government which could not raise 
money would certainly be in a bad way. 
The Union League certainly does not go 
too far in saying thata government which 
cannot raise money for its support ‘ will 
fail.” This is, as the report well remarks, 
the common “‘ corner-stone” of all schools 
of political economy. But it is a truth 
which is often hidden away by sophists 
from the popular gaze. One of the 
greatest services which a wealthy and 
perspicacious body like the Union League 
renders to the country is the production 
and confirmation, at stated intervals, of 
these elementary truths of political science 
for popular inspection. 

‘‘Revenue-reformers are constantly talk- 
ing about a protective tariff as if it were 
a tax for the benefit of a favored class.” 
What is the explanation of this? Simply 
that they lie, ‘‘as they wellknow.” How do 
we know that they lie? Simply by observing 
that “the impost is for the support of the 
Government, and to enable it to perform 
its functions without levying a like 
amount in some other form on the people.” 
We wish the Committee had made this 
argument just a trifle clearer, because it 
was at one time used by the Dey of Al- 
giers, who used to meet the complaints of 
his Christian captives by pointing out that 
he needed their property for the mainte- 
nance of his Government; and that what 
they considered ‘‘ plunder ” they would on 
more mature reflection perceive to be an 
‘‘impost,” paid, as all imposts ought to be 
paid, by the foreigner. The Christians al- 
ways said there was a fallacy somewhere 


in this statement, but whenever they at- | 


tempted to analyze it publicly, he cut off 
debate by applications to the soles of their 
feet. 

We are extremely sorry to hear from 
the same source that ‘‘the phrase revenue 
tariff” is ‘‘the most elastic and inaccurate 
that ever crept into the political history of 
thiscountry.” The reason why it is ‘‘elastic 
and inaccurate” is ‘‘that it does not express 
a certain policy.” ‘‘ A revenue tariff may 
be a good protective tariff, or may be a very 
bad protective tariff, and yet produce the 
same result in furnishing money for the 
Government.” But must we not make 


the same complaint of the term ‘‘pro- 





tective tariff,’’ for we see here that a ‘‘ pro- 
tective tariff” may be really a bad 
one, although furnishing money for 
the Government? So that when a Union 
League economist tells us that he is for a 
‘* protective tariff,” he does not express a 
policy at all. He may be, for aught we 
know, for a tariff that is really a revenue 
tariff, and does not protect at all, or pro- 
tects badly. To get at his true meaning 
we should have to question him, just as 
we have to question the revenue-tariff 
man. 

“The Democrats,” says the report, 
‘* have never yet agreed upon a definition 
of the phrase ‘revenue tariff..” But it 
does not furnish the orthodox definition 
of the term “protective tariff.” Where is 
this to be found? Who has it? We so- 
lemnly declare, in the true and natural 
meaning of the words, that we do not 
know where to look for it. It is not to be 
found in this report, or in any tariff 
which has been enacted since the war, 
because each one has been declared, 
after trial, unsatisfactory and not truly 
protective by the protectionists themselves, 
and another substituted in its place. 

We dare say there are Union Leaguers 
innocent enough to step forward at this 
point and say that the true definition of a 
protective tariff is a tariff that enables the 
domestic manufacturer to obtain higher 
prices than the foreigner for his goods in 
the home market; that, in short, a true 
protective tariff produces an artificial 
dearness, which dearness is a good thing 
both for the manufacturer and for the 
consumer. This was the view of President 
Harrison, Major McKinley, Mr. Cabot 
Lodge, ex-Speaker Reed, and other emi- 
nent protectionists in 1888 and 1890. A 
good protective tariff was a tariff which 
made things dear, and this the McKinley 
tariff was todo. We accepted this defini- 
tion and sighted our artillery accord- 
ingly. We opened on dearness as a 
bad thing, the destruction of which has 
been the great end and aim of civilization 
from the invention of the bow and the 
boomerang down to our own day. 
We sought to show, in our humble 
way, that excessive dearness of com- 
modities—that is, difficulty or impossibility 
of obtaining them—had at one time kept 
man in a state of savagery; that it was the 
growing cheapness of the good things of 
life which had made possible the appear- 
ance on earth of the modern civilized 
American or Englishman. Waxing warm 
in the discussion, we pointed out to the 
learned Lodge and the discursive McKin- 
ley, that their view that the more a man 
spent for his necessaries, the better off 
he was, and that the great aim of the 
patriot should be to make things costly 
to his countrymen, would necessitate not 
only a total revolution in our economical 
but in our moral ideas, for it would make 
extravagance a virtue and remove all dis- 
credit from debt. 

But now we find our labor was in vain 
and that our guns were wrongly sighted. 
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For here come the Union League sages, 
who say: 

‘*According tothe theories of the free-traders 
and tariff-reformers, if the protective tariff 
is removed from industries that we can prose- 
cute in this country, the cost of the article will 
be cheaper to the consumer. This is the whole 
burden of their argument. Experience shows 
that the theorists are wrong as to the effect of a 
protective tariff on prices to consumers. It 
may be put down asa general proposition, es- 
tablished by the experience of the last forty 
years, that whenever the foreign manufactur- 
ers have had our markets, the consumer has 
paid higher prices for his goods than he bas paid 
after our domestic industries were established 
under a protective policy. Upon this point 
we may challenge the experience of the great 
body of the consumers throughout the !and. 
Let them reflect in theirown minds upon the 
prices formerly paid by them for various arti- 
cles in every-day use, and the prices they now 
pay for the same articles, and they will be 
convinced. If there are any exceptions to 
this rule, they are so rare as not to abate from 
the force of the rule as a general proposition. ”’ 

So a protective tariff is, after all, nota 
tariff that makes things dear, but a 
tariff which brings domestic prices down 
nearly to the foreign level, and makes 
it difficult for the manufacturer to 
pay those famous ‘‘higher wages.” 
The man who could extract a “policy” 
from these conflicting definitions would 
be afar more dexterous person than the 
Union League economists pretend to be. 
There is probably nothing that would 
puzzle them so much to-day as to produce 
a theory of protection on which they could 
agree among themselves, or get the party 
to adopt. This probably accounts for their 
hostility to “theories,” which they say 
‘*have always had to go down before the 
logic of facts,” being apparently in that 
early stage of dunderheadism which con- 
siders ‘‘theory” a synonym for pure 
speculation, and does not know that all 
human plans and policy have to have a 
theory behind them, and that what mainly 
distinguishes a man from the animals is 
that he always acts on a theory. The 
protectionist manufacturer has, moreover, 
an exceedingly well-defined theory, and 
has unfortunately got it embodied in legis- 
lation, and ‘‘the logic of facts” does not 
make the slightest impression on it. That 
theory is, that if he can get Congress to 
keep up the price of his goods artificially, 
it will be a good thing for him certainly, 
and possibly not a bad thing for other peo- 
ple. 





WORKINGMEN AND THE TARIFF. 


‘“Wuat right,” asked Senator Sherman in 
his Cooper Union speech, ‘‘has the Demo- 
cratic party to speak in behalf of laboring 
men?” This is about the same thing as 
asking what right laboring men have to 
speak in their own behalf. As the Chair- 
man of the Democratic Convention in 
Massachusetts said the other day, the De- 
mocratic party is largely made up of work- 
ingmen, and has always been guided by 
their counsels. This is an undoubted 
fact. It is probably well within the truth 
to say that two-thirds of the laboring 
men of the great industrial regions of this 
country are politically allied to the Demo- 
cratic party. The recent awaking of that 


party to the need of fighting the abuses of 
the tariff has been due in good part to the 
perception that they weigh most inju 
riously upon the toilers of the land; and 
the latter have repeatedly shown by their 
votes in the last three years that they are 
more and more inclined to agree with this 
view. 

Yet the Republican party has long been 
committed to the position that it knew 
better what was good for the workingman 
than he did himself. It may be something 
more than a coincidence that Hamilton's 
leaning towards a protective policy was 
associated with his profound distrust of 
the common people. At any rate the two 
things have since been often seen in sug- 
gestive union. President Harrison in one 
of his messages referred offensively, if 
unconsciously, to -what could 
not allow ‘our working people” to be 
subjected to. In short, the general Re- 
publican and protectionist attitude to-day, 
as regards the laboring classes, is one of 
assumed tutelage and guardianship over 
them. This attitude has been based upon 
certain suppositions which have at last been 
shown to be so false that workingmen can 
be no longer deceived by them. 


“e we ” 


The first false supposition is that pro 
tection is primarily for the benefit of the 
laboring men, or that employers can be 
depended upon to make a fair division 
with their workmen of their profits due 
to tariff taxes. Even Senator Sherman 
admits that there is a difficulty here. He 
says: ‘‘ I know sometimes that in the dis- 
tribution of the results of protection there 
is controversy between the employer and 
the employed. . . . I am not 
enough to see any way by which thiscould 
be settled. If some wise states. 
man can devise a mode by which that 
distribution should be more fairly made, I 
would gladly hail him as one of the bene 
factory of our human race.” With this may 
be put the view of the great expert in the 
theory and practice of protection, Prof. 
R. E. Thompson. He admits that trades- 
unions do more than protection to raise 
wages, but maintains that, if protection 
did not enrich manufacturers, it would 
not be possible for strikers to frighten 
them into yielding a part of their 
profits. As he puts it: ‘‘ You cannot 
get blood out of a stone.” So his advice 
to workingmen isto keep on voting money 
into the pockets of their employers, and 
then make as hard a fight as possible to 
compel the disgorging of a partof it. No- 
thing could more clearly mark the final 
break-down of the ‘‘ benevolent” theory 
of protection, which assumes that if ma- 
nufacturers are voted a large bonus, they 
will have a tender regard for their em- 
ployees, and all will dwell together in Ar- 
cadian happiness. 

Another unfounded assumption, which 
is more and more losing its power over 
workingmen, is, that it is possible for the 
great majority of them to be protected 
They are coming to see that, even grant- 
ing that what the Republicans say of the 
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blessings of protection is all true, those 
blessings cannot in the nature of the case 
be extended to all of their class, and that 
to vote for the benefit of a favored few 
is unjust, even if those work- 
ingmen... The occupations of the people 
of this country, as classified in the census 
of 1880, fall under the following general 
groups: Professional and personal service, 
4,074,238; trade and transportation, 1,810, 
256; agriculture, 7,670,493; manufacturing, 
mechanic arts,and mining, 3,837,112. Now, 
the slightest consideration suftices to show 


few be 


that in but one of these groups, amounting 
toonly about 20 per cent. of the total, is it 
possible fora tariff on imports to have any 
effect in raising wages orsalaries. And even 
in the manufacturing group, it has been 
estimated by Edward Atkinson, ‘it is dif 
ficult to set @part in a discriminating list 
over 1,000,000 whose product is such that 
one of like kind could be imported, even 
The 
same careful writer takes up the case of 


if there were no duty upon umports” 


Pennsylvania in detail, and shows that in 
that State ‘‘less than 12 per cent. of the 
people who did the work could, in [S80, be 
subjected in part to an import of a pro 
duct of like kind.” The question he asks is 
the one that is coming to be heard with 
frequency in the mouths of workingmen, 
** How can we protect the SS per cent. 7” 

Finally, the increasing alienation of the 
labor vote from the Republican party is 
due to the breaking down of the assump- 
tion that, even in the small group for 
which alone it is possible to make a pre- 
tence of securing higher wages by protec- 
tion, the tariff does what is claimed for 
it. Senator showed from the 
results reached by the Senate Finance 
Committee that wages in non- protected in- 
dustries had risen, while in protected in- 
dustries they had fallen. Mr. Schoenhof 
has some carefully tested tables of com- 
parative wages which prove that the dif- 
ference between wages in this country 
and Europe is greater in trades not affect 
ed by protection than in those that are. 
For example, in the building trades the 
hourly wages paid in three different coun- 
tries are, in cents, as follows: 


Carlisle 


Germany. England. New York. 
Bricklsyers........ Sky i6 45 
Stonemasons...... Rly 16 to 18 45 
Carpenters ........ re 6 80 to 35 


No such enormous difference in wages, 
over both protected Germany and free- 
trade England, can be shown in any in- 
dustry where protection has any influence. 
The inference is unavoidable that it is not 
protection which makes the difference in 
wages, and that, viewed purely from the 
workingman’s standpoint, its only effect 
upon wages is to diminish their purchas- 
ing power. 


ENGLISH AT HARVARD, 
WHERE. 


AND ELSE- 


THE size to which our college classes have 
grown, with a steady annual increase, 
is putting a severe strain upon the ca- 
pacity to house, handle, and instruct 
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them. To one branch at least of instruc- 
tion it is nothing less than formidable— 
we mean that of English. This is forci- 
bly displayed in a report of the Committee 
on Composition and Rhetoric to the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
just made public. In what is called Eng- 
lish A—a prescribed course for all fresh 
men—more than 6,000 compositions have 
to be criticised every half-year and re- 
turned for rewriting, while the number of 
separate exercises annually handed in to 
all the instructors of the English Depart- 
ment is estimated at 38,000. The themes 
in English A are ‘‘ of the most elementary 
description,” and the examination and cor- 
rection of them in the most cursory man- 
ner not only exacts a prodigious amount 
of time, but produces a mental stupefaction 
which seriously interferes with the rate 
at which they can be despatched. Noone 
accustomed to editing manuscript need be 
told that, under the most favorable condi- 
tions of penmanship, style, and matter, 
the drudgery is immense. At Harvard, 
as the Committee demonstrate, the un- 
happy instructors are confronted with im- 
mature thoughts set down in a crabbed 
and slovenly hand, miserably expressed 
and wretchedly spelled; and yet. the ave- 
rage age of admission is nineteen. 

In order to fix the responsibility of the 
preparatory schools for such a state of 
things, the Committee summoned each of 
last year’s freshmen to write down in the 
class-room answers to these questions: 
What was the number and nature of writ- 
ten exercises at the school where he was 
fitted 2? What was the relative amount of 
time devoted there to English composi- 
tion? Did the applicant pass the Harvard 
entrance examination in English? Some 
450 confessions were thus obtained, and 
upon these the Committee report by a rep- 
resentative selection covering about forty 
institutions, the names of which are with- 
held, though in a few instances they may 
be guessed with certainty. A two-fold prac- 
tice has been pursued: the answers are 
printed where it seems desirable, or else 
they are given in reduced facsimile; and 
the facsimiles speak volumes. Purposely, 
and not unfairly, these have been chosen 
by the Committee from among the worst 
specimens, for the aim is to show the defi- 
ciencies in preliminary instruction which 
the preparatory schools ought to be 
called upon to repair, with a view in 
the end to relieving the college of all 
elementary work in composition and 
rhetoric. The exhibit is enough to raise a 
blush on the cheek of every principal who 
reads the report—and the Board of Over- 
seers will take care-that none go unsup- 
plied. But the public at large will never 
fathom the depths of the prevailing 
neglect of our mother tongue until a cor- 
responding exhibit is made of the pro- 
ficiency of the graduating class at Har- 
vard ; for then it will appear how little is 
and probably can be done in four years of 
the higher education to overcome the 
illiteracy which is brought to college. 


? 





The applicants of 1892 were no better 
equipped than their immediate predeces- 
sors. Nearly one-half of those examined 
in June last either passed unsatisfactorily 
or were conditioned. The Committee 
plainly recommend a still greater rigor of 
examination until the preparatory schools 
are forced to put E glish on its proper 
footing, even at the expense of a sudden 
check to the growth of the college and the 
addition .of a year to the preparation 
of the first victims of the change of stan- 
dard. Should this course be adopted, the 
schools will certainly respond, as they have 
heretofore done in divers particulars. It 
is, indeed, manifest that they have fol- 
lowed but too closely the indications of 
the college as to English, and have at most 
taught only so much 4s would insure pass- 
ing, with no view to‘general culture. The 
Committee now bid them teach the ver- 
nacular—i. e., the written English—‘‘as an 
incident, and not as anend.” They hold 
up as an example one schoolin which ‘‘ the 
preparation of English was carried out in 
every othersubject.” ‘‘My translations from 
other languages,” says a pupil, ‘“‘were care- 
fully criticised for their English ; my geo- 
metry propositions I have rewritten many 
times on account of poor English.” In 
the words of the Committee: ‘If, as a 
part of the necessary school discipline, 
the scholar were compelled to use his pen 
instead of his tongue for one or two hours 
a day, what skill in composition [we 
should say expression] would he not at- 
tain?” 

This is the substance of the Committee's 
finding and recommendations. They do, 
indeed, perceive that the preparatory 
schools, in order to distribute the burden 
sought to be thrust upon them, must in 
turn cry out against the grammar school 
and the primary school. But the difficulty, 
increases as we descend the scale of age, 


of text-books, and of qualified teachers; 


and if the Harvard movement really 
succeeds, it will prove the best form 
of ‘‘university extension” yet known. 
For this reason the report ought to make 
its way to every Normal School as well as 
to the academies. Nine-tenths of our pub- 
lic-school children never go beyond the 
grammar school, and it ought to be dis- 
creditable to graduate them at fifteen 
with no better command of their native 
language than is evidenced by these 
Harvard facsimiles of the work of men 
of nineteen; yet we must suppose 
them more badly off. It is this conside- 
ration which will most impress students 
of the report, and will, we hope, lead to a 
widespread discussion of the causes of 
the evil complained of, as well as of the 
proper remedies. When the Committee 
say, ‘‘ It is little less than absurd to sug- 
gest that any human being who can be 
taught to talk, cannot likewise be taught 
to compose,” we do not understand them 
to mean more than that writing can be 
made as correct as habitual speech. 
How large a_ part ‘‘ compositions ” 
will play in sxch a consummation, they 





wisely refrain from arguing. Some will be 
disposed to maintain that this exercise (ac- 
cording to the methods now in vogue) and 
the typical text-books of English gram- 
mar have been the chief obstacles to the 
delightful pursuit of the English language 
and literature by children of all ages. 


Correspondence. 


A HOUSE-TO-HOUSE PRIMARY. 


To THE EpiToR or THE NaTION: 

Sm: The Democratic Committee of Louis- 
ville bas taken a step further in the ballot-re- 
form movement than has ever been attempted 
before in this country—so far as I am in- 
formed—on anything like a large scale. A 
house-t»-house canva:s, combined with an iron- 
clad system of secret voting, promises appa- 
rently the utmost fairness possible in a prima- 
ry election. This experiment was tried on Oc- 
tober 12 and 13, The suffrage was limited to 
those persons only who had voted in August, 
1891, tor John Young Erown, the present De- 
mocratic Governor. ‘The scheme was arranged 
in somewhat of a hurry, and, consequently, 
there being hardly time to providea system of 
transfers, those voters who had removed from 
their former precincts necessarily lost their 
votes, in almost every case. This was the 
only actual injustice committed, and will no 
doubt be remedied on tbe next tria'. 

The first attempt was certainly a great suc- 
cess, since it secured §,350 votes out of a possi- 
ble 13,000, and this number includes a far 
larger proportion of respectable citizens than 
can ever be persuaded to mix themselves with 
the dirt and corruption of the ordinary party 
primary. But there is one terrible difliculty 
in the successful working of the system, which 
will be understood after an explanation of the 
modus operandi, Each candidate for a nomi- 
nation—in this case there were five candidates 
for two offices—is entitled to appoint a repre- 
sentative in each precinct, and to the commit- 
tee formed of those who report as such are in- 
trusted the ballot-box, ballots, etc., together 
with a list of voters. They set out together, 
and visit the residences of the voters on their 
list, and are required to faithfully hunt up 
each one if possible. When a person is found 
desirous of voting, .bis name is written on a 
stub, the ballot torn off, marked by him in 
private, placed by him in an envelope which is 
then clasped shut by one of the committee, the 
number on a projecting subsidiary stub is 
compared to that on the main stub and torn 
off, and the voter deposits the enveloped bal- 
lot in the box. It will be observed that the 
desideratum of fairness and secrecy is attained 
by the system, and bribery is absolutely pre- 
vented, if it is faithfully carried out. Put 
there comes the rub. The recent election had 
the attraction of novelty, a number of good 
men were induced to take part in it, and the 
result was probably nearer a true expression 
of the people’s will than could have been ob- 
tained in any other mode. However, while the 
convenience of the voter is raised almost to the 
rank of a luxury, on the other hand the labor 
imposed on the 120 representatives of each can- 
didate is arduous in the extreme. Trudging 
back and forth, enduring abuse and ridicule, 
explaining the system for the intelligent citizen 
to the verge of hoarseness, from three to nine 
o’clock on two successive days—these are hard- 
ly the attractions to offer to gentlemen of ordi 
nary patriotism (no party principle being in- 
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volved) unless in case of close personal friend- 
ship with the respective candidates. The opi- 
nion is therefore very general that the carry- 
ing of the ballot-boxes will fall into the bands 
of the bum and professional polit cian, and, in 
that event, the mind stops aghast at the end- 
less possibilities of fraud. One nee only con- 
sider the chance of one representative's selling 
out to the other, and the result of the election 
n that precinct would be a foregone conclrsion. 
And so on to the end of the chapter. 
However, Nil desperandum I understand to 
be the motto of the ballot-reformers; perhaps 
experience will point out a remedy for this 
apparently formidable defect in the system. 


A. L. D. 
LOUISVILLE, October 15, 1892. 





THE HEAT AND THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NatTIon: 

Sir: Mr. Leicester Ford’s extract from the 
Diary of Jefferson, showing the low range of 
the thermometer at Philadelpbia, July 4, 1776, 
printed in the October Scribner, and quote: in 
No. 1424 of the Nation, undoubtedly disposes 
of the tradition referred to so far as relates to 
Independence Day; but the story given on 
page 191 of Jefferson’s ‘Life’ by Parton—pre- 
sumably Mr. Ford’s “one of our popular histo- 
ry writers”—relates to “the final signing of 
the Declaration of Independence,” which took 
place on the 2d of August—a day far more 
likely to be hot and infested with flies than the 
4th of July. It is true that Parton refers the 
story to the 4th of July; but whatever else 
may te in dispute, there is no doubt—for all 
are agreed—that the final signature of the en- 
grossed copy was on the 2d of August. There- 
fore, unless Mr. Ford can give us other “cool 
facts” for that day—and even if he can—the 
tradition will survive; for, in our unromantic 
early history, piquant personal anecdotes are 
rare and not readily given up by their read- 
ers. Cc. 

CHELSEA, MAss., October 15, 1892, 





TINTORETTO’S ST. MARK, 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTIon: 

srr: Allow me to correct a statement in 
Mr. Stillman’s recent article in the Century on 
‘lintoretto. There is no such picture in Santa 
Maria dei Angeli at Murano as the “Finding 
of the Body of St. Mark,” described by Mr. 
Stillman. That canvas, forming part of a se- 
ries with the ones now in the Royal Palace at 
Venice, has been, ever since the days of the 
Napoleonic kingdom of Italy, in Milan. It is 
catalogued in the Brera under the number 233, 
and has been photographed by Marcozzi of Mi- 
lan, B.B, 

VENICE, October 4, 18)2. 


Notes. 

A Memorre of the late Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, Mr. E, A. Freeman, is 
about to be taken in hand. Friends who may 
be willing to contribute letters, reminiscences, 
or other biographical materials, are invited to 
forward them as soon as possible to the Rev. 
Prebendary Stephens (Woolbeding Rectory, 
Midhurst, Sussex, England), who, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Freeman’s family, has undertaken 
to edit the work. 


We understand that Dr. Elliott Coues’s edi- 
tion of Lewis and Clarke’s Narrative will prob- 








ably till three stately octavos, a fourth being 
required for the maps and index. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press ‘ Persian 
‘Tales,’ edited in two volumes by Justin H. 
McCarthy; and ‘The Hi-tory and the Theory 
of Money,’ by Sidney Sherwood of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Economy. 

D. Appleton & Co, have in preparation a fine 
illustruted edition of Emile Souvestre’s ‘An 
Attic Philosopher in Paris,’ in tnglish, the 
vesigns by Jean Claude; also, ‘Three Centuries 
of English Love-Songs,’ edited by Ralph 
Caine; a new edition of the late W. H. Hern- 
don’s ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ with an introduc- 
tion by Horace White; ‘Zachary ‘Taylor,’ by 
Maj.-Gen. VU, O. Howard, in the “Great Com- 
manders” series; ‘North America, Vol. III., 
The United States,’ by Elisée Reclus; ‘ Man 
and the Glacial Period,’ by Prof. G. Frede- 
rick Wright; ‘ Appletons’ Atlas of Modern 
Geography’; ‘Moral Instruction of Children,’ 
by Felix Adler; ‘English Education in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools,’ by Isaac 
Sharpless; a translation of Rousseau’s 
‘Emile,’ by W. H. Payne; and ‘Idle Days in 
Patagonia,’ by C. H. Hudson, author of ‘The 
Naturalist in La ! lata.’ 

Houghton, Mittin & Co. announce further 
‘Tne Nature and Elements of Poetry,’ by 
Edmund C, Stedman; ‘At the Beautiful Gate, 
and Otber Songs of Faith,’ by Lucy Larcom; 
and ‘The Change of Attitude towards tue 
bible,’ by Prof. ‘hayer. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, will publish 
immediately ‘ Missionary Landscapes in the 
Dark Continent,’ by James Johnston. 

From Macmillan’s latest list we extract ‘The 
Beauties of Nature, and the Wonders of the 
World We Live In,’ by Sir John Lubbock, 
with illustrations; ‘Life in Ancient Egypt,’ 
from the German of Prof. Erman, by Mrs. 
Tirard; ‘ Sketches of Life and Character in 
Hungary,’ by Margaret Fletcber; ‘The Eng 
lish Town in the Fifteenth Century,’ by Alice 
Stopford Green; ‘The City State of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity,’ by W. Warde Fowler; ‘A 
Xelic of the Past: Memorials of Sutton Place, 
Guilford,’ by Frederic Harrison; ‘The Inns of 
Court,’ by W. J. Loftie, illustrated by Her- 
bert Railton an. others; ‘Gothic Architecture,’ 
edited from the French of E. Corroyer by Wal- 
ter Armstrong, with 233 illustrations; ‘Studies 
in Modern Music: Serlioz, Schumann and 
Wagner,’ by W. H. Hadow; * The Life of Car- 
dinal Manning,’ by E. 8. Purcell; ‘ English 
Prose Writers,’ in five volumes, by Henry 
Craik; and ‘The Furgatory of Dante,’ in 
verse, by C. L. Shadwell. The same firm will 
publish early in November Lord Tennyson's 
new volume of poems, uniform with their edi 
tion of his “Foresters.” It is entitled ‘ The 
Leath of CEnone, Akbar’s Dream, and Other 
Poems,’ and the contents, with one exception, 
are quite new, including tbe lines entitled 
“The Silent Voices,” which the poet wrote 
and dedicated to his wife but a few days be- 
fore his death, and which were sung at the 
funeral services in Westminster Abbey to 
music written by Lady Tennyson. 

Elkin Mathews & Jobn Lane, London, are 
about to issue six essays on ‘The Art of 
Thomas Hardy,’ by Licnel Jobnson, with a 
bibliography by John Lane; ‘Excursions in 
Criticism,’ by William Watson; ‘Stephania: 
a Tragedy,’ by Michael Field; and *‘ Silhou- 
ettes,’ poems by Arthur Symons. 

‘Mansfield Park’ is the latest addition to the 
charming reprint of Jane Austen’s novels 
edited by R. brimley Jobnson, and well illus- 
trated by William C. Cooke (London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. ; New York: Macmillan). It is in 
two of the little pale-green volumes. 
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‘lhe new edition of Miss Strickland’s ‘Lives 
of the Queens of England’ which we receive 
from J.B. Lippincott Co. in eight handsomely 
bound volumes, is, we believe, the amplest yet 
manufactured on this side of the water. It 
is illustrated, somewhat sparingly, with por- 
traits of the queens afd with desirable photo 
mechanical views of buildings and places. The 
letterpress is in fair print. 

The same publishers have brought out in 
tive volumes Lord Mahon's edition of the Earl 
of Chestertield’s Letters, with a strict chrono- 
logical arrangement. Tbe typography of this 
reprint is more open than that of the forego 
ing, and tue binding more studied—whLite and 
gold backs with wine-colored Sides, Both sets 
make an attractive bid for a place in “ 
gentleman's library.” 


eve ry 


A large foho volume, sumptuous to a degree 
which makes the term “popular edition” seem 
somewhat incongruous, ‘The Lifo 
and Works of Jean Léon Gérdme’ (Cassell). 
The author, Fanny Field Hering, is a devoted 
admirer of the great painter and sculptor, and 
had the advantage of a friendsoip with him 
which makes ber work “authorized.” 
was indeed persuaded to supply a preface, which 


describes 


Gerdme 


should by no means be skipped, as he modestly 
advises, for it is redolent of the man and of 
the artist, and passes a very sane judgment on 
art. 
His American friend is absolutely uncritical, 


the vagaries of contemporary French 
and for much of her eulogy, as for ber descrip 

tions of Gérdme’s productions, she draws on 
the writings of others. She is so unsystematic 
an autbor that she consumes forty-five pages 
before arriving at the birth of ber subject. 
From that time her progress is chronological; 
and sue borrows freely from Lenoir’s journal 
of his tour with Gérdme in the East in IS, 
and towards the last she cites a good many in 

teresting letters to herself from the artist. Es- 
pecially opinions 
about the nude in art and about our barbarian 
tariff on works of art, ‘The least hackneyed 
of the pumerous photograrures and “photo- 
etchings” is the profile view of the colored 
statue “Tanagra.” ‘lhe plates, by the way, are 
not carefully associated with the text, nor is 
there any index to the latter—a grave fault in 
a work well calculated for reference. 

One of the first publications of the Goethe- 
Gesellschaft was a of letters 
written by Goethe's mother to the Duchess 
Anna Amalia of Weimar. 
soon exhausted, and, as the Society decided to 
leave the further issue of the work to the book- 
trade, a new edition, containing also the let- 
ters of the Duchess to Frau Goethe, was pre- 
pared with interesting annotations by Dr. Karl 
Heinemann, and published by Seemann in Leip- 
It is a volume of 174 pages, and gives the 
complete correspondence of these two remarka- 
ble women. The illustrations consist of two 
portraits of Frau Goethe, of which the most 
striking is bere engraved for the first time, 
from a chalk-drawing in the collection of the 
late Prof. Zarncke. We may add that Dr. Hei- 
nemann’s ‘Goethe’s Mutter,’ to which we 
called attention on its first appearance, has 
just been issued in a fourth edition, tho- 
roughly revised and considerably enlarged, with 
a number of new illustrations. 

After a long pause, Prof. Moritz Heyne of 
Gottingen puts forth another portion, the 
fourth, of his distinctive ‘Deutsches Worter- 
buch ’ (Leipzig: 8. Hirzel; New York: Wester- 
mann). Its vocabulary extends from Licht 
to Quittung. Stress is laid upon the literary 
quotations, and, while it cannot be said that 
any period is neglected, among contemporaries 
one is particularly struck with the recurrence 


noteworthy bere are his 


small volume 


The edition was 


Zig. 
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of Freytag, Heyse, and Grillparzer, Bismarck | more attention to art—the art of the designer | As for the sign of mercy (missio), expressed 
and Moltke. The last two are quoted with ex- | —than did its predecessors. One plate reveals | by pollicem premere, Mr. Fost takes it to have 
treme frequency; and in fact the very first and | M. Carlos <chwabe as a French pre-Rapbaelite, | been a concealment of the thumb across the 
the very last rubric in this half-volume contain | if such a personage is conceivable. One arti- | palm of the hand under the four fingers. He 
each an extract from Bismarck’s speeches. | cle is devoted to M. Félix Vallotin, a wood- | cites, with a cut of it, a terracotta relief in 
Sometimes the great Chancellor’s common- | engraver who seems to have gone back to the | the museum at Nimes. 
places are selected, as, under Ménch, merely the | old block-books for his inspiration. Perhaps he Most people will remember that Guy de 
three words “ Ménche und Nonnen” are given; | is to be called a pre-Diirerite; certainly he is | Maupassant made his first appearance as a 
but occasionally we haveacharacteristic phrase, | an interesting workman and his blocks have | writer in a story called “ Boule-de-Suif,” which 
like this under Messe: “Die Messe kann gelesen | character and vigor. Another paper is de- | he contributed to a volume, entitled ‘ Les Soi- 
werden ohne Gemeinde,” and so of Moltke, | voted to a decorator of vases, M. Joseph Ché- | rées de Médan,’ that came out some time 
e. g., under Neckerei: “Die Neckereien der | ret, brother of the designer of pictorial post- | about 1880, This was a truly masterly piece 
franctireursa, miissen durch blutige Kepressa- | ers. ‘this essay is illustrated with reproduc- | of work, and one that its author, in the 
lien erwidert werden.” ‘the vocabulary of this | tions of some of M. Chéret’s most striking | opinion of some critics, has never surpassed. 
part is prefaced by a first enumeration of the | vases, ‘The editor acknowledges the receipt of | But there will be few who will not hear with 
sources, beginning with (1) literary monu- | Mr. Ve Vinne’s recent Specimen Kook, and re- | some surprise that the story was in the main a 
ments and (2) dictionaries, philological jour- | marks that it could not be equalled by any | true one, and that Boule-de-Suif was an actu- 
nals, etc. Parisian printer. al person. Her real name was Adrienne Le- 
To any one engaged in studying the rudi- Readers of Mr. Douglas Campbell’s ‘Puritan | gay, though she was commonly known in Rou- 
ments of Sanskrit it is undoubtedly helpful | in Holland’ should turn to Mr. 8S. 8. Rider’s | en, where she lived, by the name that Mau- 
to have mastered its more ordinary gramma- | (Providence) Book Notes for October 8, in | passant gave her, She is just dead there by 
tical paradigms before grappling with the in- | which that work is criticised in so far as it | suicide, to which she was driven by the direst 
tricacies of the Devanfgari alphabet. The | touches the origin of Rbode Island institutions. | straits of poverty. Mer age was forty-four. 
matter which he has memorized cannot but | Thus, Mr. Rider plausibly denies that Roger A good many persons may be interested to 
avail to transform for him those intricacies | Williams “taught the [Dutch] language to Mil- | know that Prof. A. C. Merriam, Chairman of 
into comparative simplicities; and his subse- | ton,” the two having rather read to each other | the Committee on Publications of the Ameri- 
quent progress will certainly be more rapid | in tongues they were acquainted with; or again | can School of Classical Studies at Athens, can 
than it would have been if he had set out with | that he derived his doctrine of “soul liberty,” | supply photographs to the number of 274 from 
attacking strange symbols and strange words | or his concern about the English title to the | a list of negatives taken in Greece in 1891-2 by 
simultaneously. Looking to these facts, a | soil, or the use of paper ballots (not secret, | Dr. Clarence H. Young, a member of the 
welcome, from those whom it may concern, is | as alleged), from the Dutch. Mr. Rider follows | school. This list has been printed, and can be 
due to the appearance <f a manual entitled | up his proofs with a humorous parallel between | had of Prof. Merriam, whose address is 640 
‘Useful Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs, in Eng- | the Greek republics and the Ruode Island @y- | Madison Ave., New York. 
lish Letters,’ by Mr. Charles Jobnston, of the | lonies, in support of the thesis that “the ori- 
Bengal Civil Service, recently published by | gin of things in Rhode Island was far more —Mr,. Edmund M. Barton, in his current 
Luzac & Co., London. There is, however, | Greek than Dutch.” semi-annual report, as Librarian, to the Ameri- 
in this little book of thirty pages, more than is A New England pedigree of ex-President | can Antiquarian Society, tells of a “suggestive 
promised by its title; seeing that it includes | Cleveland in the September-October num- | call” on him, to wit: “Have you any mer- 
under “nouns ” substa«tives, adjectives, pro- | ber of Putnam’s Monthly Historical Magazine | chant’s account-books from 1760 te 1770, invoice 
nouns, and specimens of participles. At the | (Salem, Mass.) will attract attention. On his | or journals that would give items, or can you 
end, moreover, is found a list of “a hundred | mother’s side (Neal) he is of Southern de- | tell me where there are any?” As this meets 
useful roots,” with their meanings, which it | scent, and this line is not pursued; but the pa- | our eye in the newly published Proceedings, we 
will prove serviceable to the beginner to learn | ternal lines, direct and collateral, are very | receive an answer to the inquiry from Mr. 
by heart. : extensively worked out and charted, with | Rowland Hazard, President of the Washington 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s ‘Handy Guide to Chi- | brief biographical notices. His great-grand- | County (R. I.) Agriculturai Society, in the 
cago’ is on a lower plane than Schick’s and | father, Rev. Aaron Cleveland (1744-1815) in- | shape of a pamphlet distributed on the Fair 
Flinn’s. It has a folding sheet with maps of | troduced a bill in the Connecticut Legislature | grounds, entitled ‘Sundry Frices taken from 
the city, on a smaller and a larger scale, back- | of 1779 looking to the abolition of slavery, | the Account-Book of Thomas Hazard, son of 
ing each other. From Rufus Blanchard we | was the father of the Rev. Charles Cleveland, | Robert (called College ‘lom), showing the de- 
have a large folding map of Chicago, with a | a well-known former city missionary of Bos- | preciation of an arbitrary currency as com- 
convenient index to the streets, with approxi- | ton, and was also an ancestor of the Rev. Ar- | pared with the actual value of corn and other 
mate street numbers, thur Cleveland Coxe, the present Bishop of | produce; to which a few other tables of interest 
A modest little quarterly, Employer and | Western New York. His great-great-grand- | are added.’ These entries run from 1750 to 
Employed, begins its existence this month | father, another Rev. Aaron Cleveland (1715- | 1781, inclusive. They give, indeed, a glimpse of 
under the editorship of Mr. N. P. Gilman, | 1757), died in the house of his friend Benjamin | the dire confusion of old tenor, new tenor, 
Secretary of the Association for the Promo- | Franklin, who wrote his obituary for the | lawful money, Spanish milled dollars, “Con- 
tion of Profit-Sharing. It will be published by | Pennsylvania Gazette. Through Major Ste- | necticut Prock, so called,” and “any other 
George H. Ellis, Boston, at 40 cents a year. phen Sewall (1657-1725), a brother of Judge | medium current in the Colony of Rhode Is- 
The first number of the Art Student, “anil- | Samuel Sewall, the diarist, Mr.Cleveland is | land,” besides liquidation in “Pork at 38 d. 
lustrated monthly for home art study,” has | related to many of the Higginsons of Boston | per pound, Beef at 3d.per pound, Cheese at 5 
reached our table, Its editor is Ernest Kauff, | and Salem; and through the father, Henry | Pence per pound, Indian Corn at 3 shillings 
and place of publication, No, 40 East T'wenty- | Sewall (1614-1700), to Longfellow. Another | per bushel.” Mr. Hazard made a forcible use 
third Street, in this city. noted stock is that of Dummer. ‘lhe Maga- | of these family records in a speech on silver 
M. Octave Uzanne, who founded Le Livre, | zine has a tribute to Whittier, and we suggest | and fiat money before his Society at their 
after editing it for ten years substituted for | that it examine hereafter the claim to a kin- | eighteenth Fair, which will be found reported 
it, in 1890, a simpler publication called Le | ship between the poet and Daniel Webster—to | in full in the Wakefield Narragansett Times 
Livre Moderne, which survived two years, | mention no other celebrities. of September 16, and deserves a very wide cir- 
having been followed last January by a third In the matter of deciding the fate of | culation. 
periodical called L’ Art et l’Idée, and devoted | vanquished gladiators, the vexed question of 
like the others to the art of the bookmaker, | thumbs up or thumbs down is discussed anew —Mr. Barton’s inquirer has still another re- 
the illustrator, the printer, the engraver. The | with learning and fairness by Mr. Edwin Post | source. In No. 45 of the Harvard Library’s 
first six numbers are now obtainable in a sin- | in the current American Journal of Philology | “Bibliographical Contributions,” column 64, 
gle stout volume (Paris: Quantin; New York: | (No. 50). The greatest confusion prevails | he will find that the Essex Institute at Salem, 
F.W. Christern), clad in a cover made of an | among the authorities on the subject, and Mr. | Mass., has, among its voluminous MSS., 
embossed paper, pretty enough in itself, but | Post makes a strong argument in favor of the | papers of sundry families “from the early 
catching the light arbitrarily, so that the small- | view that the death-sign (pollicem vertere cr | settlement of the country down to recent 
er type of the title is almost illegible. In the | convertere) was one readily distinguishable in a | times, such as deeds, bills, accounts, etc.” 
main, L’Art et l’Idée resembles M. Uzanne’s | vast amphitheatre, and that it involved a move- | We have already drawn attention to this truly 
earlier periodicals: it is fantastic rather than | ment of the whole hand, with the thumb | important index to study and research, called 
academic; the editor has the courage of his | pointing downwards, symbolizing the Roman | “Notes on Special Collections in American Li- 
convictions and he has abundant belief in his | short sword. An investigation of the oratori- | braries.” It is now completed and provided 
own taste. Perhaps the new periodical gives cal pollex infestus seems to confirm this view. with an indispensable index, which is, how- 
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ever, far from being minute enough. For ex- 
ample, neither deeds, bills, nor accounts are 
entered in it, and one is thrown back for a 
numerical reference on “ Manuscripts.” Nor is 
the accuracy beyond reproach, the compiler’s 
J resembling a T, which gives us T.'T. Rous- 
seau for Jean Jacques. Still, even without an 
index, we could not afford to lack such a 
clue as this to hundreds of departments and 
collections and millions of books. It ought to 
be maintained by revision every five years, 
and reprinted at the expense of the leading 
libraries, and be accessible in the smallest 
public library in the country. The first half 
broke off at the beginning of New York’s en- 
tries, and now we have the best brief exhibi- 
tion ever made of the treasures of the Lenox 
Library. Among the scattered manuscripts 
are the note-books of Lewis and Clarke’s ex- 
pedition in the library of the American Philo- 
sopbical Society, Philadelphia; the field-book 
and map of the Mason and Dixon boundary 
survey in the library of the Historical Society 
in the same city; the remarkable literary 
group of complete MSS, possessed by the 
neighboring Drexel Institute—a sermon of Cot- 
ton Mather’s, Poe’s ‘Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,’ H. Martineau’s ‘Retrospect of West- 
ern Travel,’ Dickens’s ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
etc., etc.; the papers of Moses Brown, the 
Providence merchant, in 18 volumes, in the 
library of the Rhode Island Historical Society ; 
and many more impossible of enumeration 
here. Perhaps the most curiously placed col- 
lection is Prof. Horsford’s gift of more than 
400 works for the study of comparative 
philology, with special reference to North 
American languages, in the hbrary of Welles- 
ley College. Yet when we think of Miss Alice 
Fletcher’s work among the aborigines, the lo- 
cation does not seem so odd. The greatest la- 
cuna in this conspectus is caused by the Na- 
tional Library at Washington, which is in too 
dreadful a jumble at present to make it prac- 
ticable to set forth its characteristic features. 


—The thirty-second volume of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ (Macmillan) 
is well stuffed with great names and interest- 
ing characters, beginning with John Lambe, 
the astrologer, who was mobbed to death in 
1628 for calling up phantoms in a crystal 
glass, corrupting chaste women by magic, 
bringing on the great London storm of June 
12, 1626, and for other naughty behavior. 
Daniel Lambert, a prodigy of a different 
kind, succeeds; and two more victims of su- 
perstition, Latimer and Laud, together with 
the Quaker Leddra, hanged on Boston Com- 
mon in 1661. The article on John Law lacks 
the embellishment derivable from Prof. Bel- 
jame’s recent disquisition on the French pro- 
nunciation of his name, Artists are numerons— 
the engraver Landells, one of Bewick’s pupils, 
who founded Punch; the Landseers; Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who is very frankly dealt 
with; Edward Lear, and John Leech. Laya- 
mon and Langland head the list of authors, 
witb Mrs. Landon and Landor at the other ex- 
treme of time and style. Landor is portrayed 
by Leslie Stephen in his best manner. “ Mean- 
while,” he says of Byron’s Beotian Savage, 
“he found that his neighbors—as was always 
the case with Landor’s neighbors—were utterly 
deaf to the voice of reason.” In sum, “he was 
for nearly ninety years a typical Engiish pub- 
lic-school boy. . . . Intellectually, he was no 
sustaineu reasoner, and it is a mistake to criti- 
cise his opinions seriously. . . . The peculiar 
merits of his prose are recognized as unsur- 
passable by all the best judges.” Landor’s villa 
in Florence is now the property of an Ameri- 





can scholar. Other American connections in 
this volume are through “Junius Americanus” 
Lee; Joseph Lancaster, who followed his sys- 
tem of instruction to this country and died in 
this city in 1838 (one may still see “ Escuela 
Lancasteriana ” on the front of more than one 
school-building in the city of Mexico, and find 
these schools forming a category in the official 
statistics of education); Benjamin Lay, the 
anti-slavery apostle, who died in Philadelphia; 
Dr. Lardner, who feathered his nest hand- 
somely by his lectures on this side of the wa- 
ter; and Jolin Ledyard, the traveller, who was 
a native of Groton, Conn. Another traveller, 
John Lambert, introduced Irving’s works to 
the British public. The musical Lanier fami- 
ly, of French extraction, is said to have de- 
spatched to America the branch which pro- 
duced Sidney Lanier. 


—‘ Richard Wagner’s geistige Ent wickelung,’ 
by Hugo Dinger, the first volume of which 
has just appeared (Leipzig: Fritzsch), is per- 
haps the most elaborate and exhaustive effort 
hitherto made to trace the course and study 
the causes of Wagner’s intellectual and ar- 
tistic development. It begins with a critical 
appreciation of Wagner’s personality, which, 
however, contains nothing new, and then pro- 
ceeds to the “periodilication” of his career. 
The first period of “conventional imitation,” 
extending to 1840, is represented by “ Die Feen,” 
“Das Liebesverbot,” and “ Rienzi.” This was 
followed by the period of emancipation (“ Der 
fliegende Hollander”) and the reformation of 
the musical drama (“ Tannhbiuser” and * Lo- 
hengrin”), ending in 1849. From 1849 to 184 
Wagner was under the influence of neo Hege- 
lianism, which was the extreme left of Hegel's 
tripartite school, radical in philosophy and re- 
ligion, and revolutionary in politics; to this 
period belongs “Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
From 1854 to the time of his death in 1883, neo- 
Hegelianism is gradually supplanted by the 
Weltanschauung of Schopenbauer, most dis- 
tinctly traceable in “Tristan und {solde” and 
“Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.” It may 
be well to state that every attempt of this kind 
to categorize Wagner’s ideas, and to discover 
in his musical dramas conceptions correspond- 
ing to certain philosophical systems, must be 
more or less arbitrary and subjective, and 
that there are no two of his interpreters who 
agree in the details of their analyses and classi- 
fications. If Schopenhauer’s doctrine of “the 
negation of the will to life” forms the funda- 
mental idea of “ Parsifal” and “Tristan und 
Isolde,” it appears no less clearly in the first 
scene of “ Tannhauser” and the final scene of 
“Lohengrin,” and even still earlier in the de- 
votion and sacrifice of Senta, faithful unto 
death to her ideal of duty. There is no doubt, 
however, that the teachings of Schopenhauer 
exerted a controlling and constantly increas- 
ing influence over Wagner during the last 
years of bis life, and excited in bim an ardent 
sympathy with the metaphrsics and ethics of 
Brahmanism, and especially of Buddhism, from 
which he derived the motives of a projected 
musical drama, “Nirvana.” In this work, 
which unfortunately was never composei, the 
pessimistic principle of “the negation of the 
wiil to life” was to find its highest artistic ex- 
pression and, as it were, religious consecra- 
tion. Herr Dinger devotes a long chapter, 
and also prints two hitherto unknown contri- 
butions of Wagner, to that rabid organ of in- 
surrection, August Roéockel’s Vol/sblitter. 
These articles are entitled “Der Mensch und 
die bestehende Geselischaft” (February 10, 
1849) and “Die Revolution” (April 8, 1849), 
and, although they are anonymous, the evi- 





cence that Wagner was the author of them 
seems to be quite cirect and conclusive. Une 
argument urged against the Saxon Govern- 
ment was that it expended 19,000 thalers for 
improving the breed of borses, and only !3,- 
700 thalers for popular education. 


—An interesting account of the progress of 
Egypt under the English ocoupation was given 
by Mr. Justice Scott, Judicial Adviser to the 
Egyptian Government, on the occasion of bis 
receiving the freedom of the borough of 
Wigan. His testimony is the more important 
since he bas been in Egypt in various capaci- 
ties the greater part of the time since IST3, 
After a brief allusion to the condition after 
the Arabi rebellion, when the country was in 
a state of anarchy, without an army or police, 
and burvened with a debt of more than five 
hundred millions of dollars, be reviewed in de- 
tail the present state of the various depurt- 
ments of the Government. In doing this he 
paid a high tribute to the young Khedive, who 
“has already won golden opinions from all 
classes; and I can say with knowledge,” adds 
Mr. Justice Scott, “that be shows the keenest 
interest in the reforms which his father ini- 
tiated.” His Ministers, also, are “able men, 
who are earnestly desirous of impreving their 
country.” While the heads of departments are 
still mainly foreigners, Egyptiars are being 
systematically trained to fill places of trust. 
“Indeed, already they hold one or two of the 
highest posts, and their capacity for such po- 
sitions increases yearly.” There is a regularly 
paid and impartially levied army of 13,000 
men, and a police force rapidly gaining in 
efficiency. The revenue bas increased and the 
debt decreased, while the area of arable land 
bas been enormously extended by improved 
methods of irrigation. The cotton crop alone 
bas doubled in the past ten years. Forced 
labor has been abolished, and there are “na- 
tive courts of justice at every town through- 
out the country whose judges are well paid and 
whose judgments are respected.” The value 
of education is being appreciated by parents, 
and school fees are paid in thousands of cases. 
A civil service is being gradually established 
on the “principles of etficiency, security from 
arbitrary dismissal, and suflicient pay and 
promotion according to service rendered. Lo- 
cal self-government is also being cautiously in- 
troduced. Alexandria now governs itself, and 
eight other big towns are to be endowed with 
municipal rights.” A Ccepartment baving in 
charge the ancient monuments has been tho- 
roughly organized, and all systematic pilfering 
and unlicensed excavations have been stopped. 
In conclusion, Mr. Justice Scott spoke unre- 
servedly and strongly in favor of the continua- 
tion of the English occupation. “ihe geod 
England has done will not be permanent, will 
not last, unless she remains in the Valley of 
the Nile some years longer as Egypt’s friendly 
guide and Power.” 


—Mr. E. E. Barnard, Astronomer at the 
Lick Observatory, who has added very greatly 
to the distinction of that institution by the 
discovery of a new satellite to the planet Jupi- 
ter, has made good his title by the publication 
of detailed micrometric observations in the last 
number of Gould’s Astronomical Journal. 
Since July 1 Mr. Barnard has been a regular 
observer with the great telescope of the Ob- 
servatory one night each week, and has de- 
voted much of that time to a search for new 
objects, Nothing of special importance was 
encountered until September 9, when, in care- 
fully examining the region immediately sur- 
rounding Jupiter, a very faint star was found 
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close to the planet, and he at once suspected 
it_ to be a new satellite. Subsequently mea- 
sures of precision con{irmed the suspicion, 
and, after a few days of observation, the pe- 
riodic time of the satellite was sufficiently well 
known to enable the prediction of its times of 
visibility at the greatest elongation east and 
west of the planet. The new satellite revolves 
about its primary in nearly tie same plane as 
the other four satellites; and as the radius of 
its orbit is only 112,500 miles, it, is distant only 
68,300 miles from the surface of the planet, or 
considerably less than Jupiter’s own diameter. 
Of course the accurate measurement of a body 
so minute is out of the question, but a rough 
estimation makes the diameter of the little 
satellite about one hundred miles. Mr. Barnard 
thinks this object much more difficult to see 
than the satellites of Mars; if so, there are 
hardly more than a half-dozen telescopes io 
existence with light-gathering power sufticient 
to show it. It has just been detected by Mr. 
Reed of the Princeton Observatory. 








GREEK EPIGRAMS. 


Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 
Edited, with a revisei text, introduction, 
translation, and notes, by J. W. Mackail, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Long- 
mans. 

‘Tue Greek Anthology is a mass of heterogene- 
ous material which may well dismay anything 
but the hardihood of scholars and editors like 
Jacobs and Diibner, or the professional stu- 
dent who mines in it for antiquarian or pbi- 
lological lore. It bas discouraged the euter- 
prise of Prof. Mahaffy, for instance, who goes 
so far as to say that “no study seems tv him 
more wearisome and profitless than the An- 
thology.” It is easy to sympathize with him 
in this feeling. ‘The Anthology, as it stands, 
is not aselection, in any proper sense—it is sim- 
ply a vast reservoir, with some subdivision, 
into which about 4,000 litt!e poems have been 
thrown that bear a certain mechanical resem- 
blance in brevity and in metre. So far from 
being a “garland of flowers,” a metaphor 
which was applied legitimately to the earliest 
selection by Meleager, it is a garden run to 
weeds, in which the weeds predominate with 
varying degrees of worthlessness and noisome- 
ness. But the flowers are there; it would be 
tue greatest mistake to despair in the search, 
and to miss the exquisite bouquet which Mr. 
Mackail bas culled from the wilderness. His 
work shows that patience, a sympathetic 
spirit, and a refined literary method were all 
that was needed to reach the true worth of, the 
collection. Even the scholar may thank him 
for this labor; and every reader of taste will 
accept with delight the gleanings which are 
here presented, with luxurious clearness of ar- 
rangement, with useful translations and notes, 
and with an introduction which combines at 
once learning, literary skill, and the sympa- 
thetic appreciation that a poet may bestow 
upon poetry. 

It is true that many minor works dealing 
with the Anthology have already been pub- 
lished in English—some excellent versions by 
Merivale, by Mr. Butler, and by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, the verses edited by “Grabam Tomson,” 
and in particular the luxurious collection of 
renderings in many languages edited by Dr. 
Wellesley. But Dr. Wellesley’s book, with all 
its merits and its undeniable fascinations for 
the dilettante, enshrines some di rel, and 
concerns itself too much with quips and 
cranks, Sometimes it lapses into bad taste, as 


, 





where Moore’s weak version of Plato on Aster 
is appended to Shelley’s, and, in the main, it is 
an apotheosis of the Musa Etonensis and her 
sportive Lut uninspiring sisters, It does not 
at any rate represent the Anthology in its 
spirit, and its integrity. Mr. Mackail’s is the 
only serious attempt in English to do for the 
Anthology what Mr. Matthew Arnold did for 
Wordsworth. It is a great deal to say that the 
Anthology needs this process fully as much as 
‘The Excursion.’ 

The selection is arranged on a principle 
which confers on 500 bits of verse something 
of the unity that is naturally craved by the 
reader. ‘the editor’s intention, as he himself 
explains, is, apart from the value of the poet- 
ry in itself, “to draw in little a picture of the 
Greek ideal, with its virtues and its failings: 
to give an epitome, slightly sketched with a 
facile band, of the book of Greek life.” If, in 
composing his sketch, he has omitted some 
ugly spots and dark lines entirely, he has every 
reason of decency to justify him, and perhaps 
even of truthfulness. It by no means follows 
that the large proportion of libertinage and 
coarse language in the epigrams fairly repre- 
sents their proportion in Greek life, any more 
than the prevailing French novel fairly repre- 
sents the average of French life and manners. 
‘The beauty and unity of the selection are in- 
creased by the same device which Mr. Palgrave 
used so happily in the ‘Golden Treasury’: 
each epigram has its descriptive heading, and 
they are so arranged as to strike a sort of 
symphony of varying and harmonious notes. 

There is a great deal of posing in the An- 
thology, and it is natural to talk, as Mr. Lang 
does in one of his pretty essays, as if there 
were nothing but posing—as if the epigrams 
were mere literary exercises, forced sighs and 
laughter, composed on paper and without in- 
spiration. Our author has succeeded better 
by taking his work seriously. His introduction 
contains a careful and scholarly sketch of the 
growth of the Anthology, and an a; preciation 
of its literary quality which is, on the whole, 
the best that has been said on a subject which 
Sainte-Beuve himself has treated. One of the 
most remarkable features to which he calls at- 
tention is the long period embraced by the 
Anthology—the continuous literary tradition 
which it illustrates. It isa chain which reaches 
from Simonides—perhaps one might say, from 
Mimnermus and Theognis—down to Rufinus 
and to Cometas Chartularius; it begins with 
the invasion of Xerxes, its last links were gath- 
ered by Planudes, who served as ambassador 
from Constantinople to the Venetian Republic 
in 1327, at a time when Petrarch firstsaw Laura, 
when the ‘ Divina Commedia’ was already 
written, and when the star of Chaucer was 
about to rise on the horizon of English litera- 
ture. These later links, it is true, were but 
silver or leaden, but the vocabulary is much 
the same as that of Callimachus, and a couplet 
of Cometas is expressed in words whicb are 
partly Homeric. 

Some of Mr. Mackail’s gleanings from Kai- 
bel’s collection of monumental inscriptions re- 
call us to the original meaning of the word 
epigram, from which the best Greek examples 
were developed, and from which the best usage 
never greatly swerved. The epigiams of Mar- 
tial and of the later writers in the Anthology 
are indeed pointed and “epigrammatic.” 
Most of them will answer to Boileau’s defini- 
tion, “un bon mot de deux rimes orné,” but 


‘it is well to remember that “no good epi- 


gram sacrifices its finer poetical qualities to 
the desire of making a point, and none of 
the best depend on having a point at all.” 





A s‘roll through a churchyard, it is needless 
to say, will introduce us to es much posing 
and »s much false sentiment as one finds in the 
epitaphs of the Anthology. Une encounters 
less art upon the tombstones, but quite as 
large a proportion of artifice and affectation. 
Kaibel’s collection of epitaphs illustrates this 
generally; but one of the sixth century B.C. 
recalls by its pathos as well as its reserve those 
melancholy, tearless eyes which gaze from the 
funeral reliefs at Athens: 

“Looking on the monument of a dead boy, 
Cleocetes, son of Meneszechmus, pity him who 
was beautiful and died,” 

A long remove [from this in subject and in 
provenance is the following epitaph found 
in Florence, Simonides did not disdain to 
write an inscription in his grand manner 
for a 'Thessatian hound; and “the man of petty 
ambition” in Theophrastus follows a fashion 
in erecting a monument to a Maltese lap-dog. 
‘The unknown master here followed no fashion, 
but wrote from the heart: 

“Thou who passest on the path, if haply thou 
dost mark this monument, laugh not, I pray 
thee, though it is a dog’s grave; tears fell for 
me, and the dust was beaped above me by a 
master’s hands, who likewise engraveu these 
words on my tomb.” 

The section headed “The Human Comedy” 
reminds us how ancient are the immortal jests 
which rise again oftener than the Phoenix to 
fly through our newspapers. The physician 
whos? glance is fatal; who has made an al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, with the un- 
dertaker; who, like Achilles, sends his tens of 
thousands to Hades before their time; or, 
again, the thin lady who was accidentally 
fanned out of doors, and that other who wears 
her own hair. bougbt with her own money— 
this gallery is probably prehistoric as well as 
contemporary. The following shows that the 
Greeks were entirely capable of a species of 
exaggeration which is supposed to be Ameri- 
can humor. It is headed “Slow and Sure”: 

“Charmus ran for the three milesin Arcadia 
with five others; surprising to say, he actually 
came in seventh. When there were only six, 
perhaps you will say, how seventh? A friend 
ot bis went along in bis great-coat crying, 
‘Keep it up, Charmus!’ and so he arrives 
seventh; and if only he had had five more 
friends, Zoilus, be would have come in 
twelfth.” 

This other is more pungent and Attic in 
flavor: 

“ All hail, seven pupils of Aristides the rhe- 
torician:; four walls and three benches.” 

‘Tke predicament of the two deaf men who 
pleaded before a deafer judge has lately been 
renewed by a case in Paris, where the plain- 
tifi’s replies in court seesawed at random 
from his wife toa mad dog. It is even pos- 
sible that the Parisian case is a myth based on 
the following original, which to its verisimili- 
tude adds a spice of ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’: 

“A deaf man went to law with a deaf man, 
and the judge was a long way deater than 
both. ‘The one claimed that the other owed 
him five months’ rent, and he replied that he 
had ground his corn by night. Then the 
judge, looking down on them, said, ‘Why 
quarrel? She is your mother; keep her be- 
tween you.’” 

Just as it stands, this is much funnier and 
clearer-cut than an exceedingly clumsy para- 
phrase in doggerel printed by Dr. Wellesley. 

The humor and a delicate tipsiness of fancy 
which fits the subject, make tLe following apos- 
trophe to a jug of wine quite worthy of 
Charles Lamb in his best vein: 


“Round-bellied, deftly-turned, one-eared, 
long-throated, straight-necked, bubbling in thy 
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narrow mouth, blithe hand-maiden of Bacchus 
and the Muses and Cytherea, sweet of laughter, 
delightful ministress of social banquets, why, 
when I am sober, art thou in liquor, and 
when I am drunk, art sober again? Thou 
wrongest the good-fellowsbip of drinking.” 


It is impossible to quit the Anthology with- 
out a word about Meleager. Mr. Mackail no- 
tices that his love verses are distingui-hed 
from most earlier Greek poetry by the whole 
gulf which divides ancient and modern senti- 
ment. Between him and Sappho there is set 
a world of feelings and ideas. Sappho, as far 
as we know her, simply expresses passion—the 
sudden Oriental passion of the ‘Arabian 
Nights’—with Greek directness and imagina- 
tion; Meleager, in spite of the sensualism of 
some of his verses, has crossed the bridge to- 
ward the romantic and medieval spirit—the 
spirit which is-ues in the Rime and the Fara- 
diso, and, longo intervallo, in Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s “ Angel of the House.” His mysticism 
is in itself another note of division trom the 
Greek spirit—a note of harmony with the 
world of Petrarch and of Dante. No Greek 
before him had ever thought of Cupid as “the 
Artist who sets his signature beneath the Soul 
which he has createi”; as “Love the Helms- 
man, steering the Soul, like a winged boat, 
over the perilous seas of desire”; as “the Child 
playing idly with bis dice at sundawn and 
throwing for human lives.” And, if we take 
him in another vein, was ever the lover’s im- 
patience—the swift reversal of his magnetic 
currents—hit off more exquisitely than in this 
little picture, which catches the instantaneous 
flashes of his mood with the camera, and fixes 
them with the finish and permanence of a 
cameo ? 

“Take this message, Dorcas; lo again a sec- 
ond and a third time, take her all my mes- 
sage; run; delay no lounger; fly. Wait a lit- 
tle, Dorcas, prithee a little; Dorcas, whither 
so fast before learning all I would say? And 
add to what [ have just said—but no, I go on 
like a fool; say nothing at all—on!ly that—say 
everything; spare not to sayeverything. Yet 
why do I send thee out, Dorcas, when myself, 
see, I go forth with thee?” 

Our extracts have already illustrated sufli- 
ciently the quality of Mr. Mackail’s transla- 
tion. At rare intervals one might complain 
that it is alittle severe and bald, following with 
superfluous closeness the idiom and the par- 
ticiples of the original. But this is, probably, 
a matter of artistic conscientiousness, and in 
any case the result is far removed from the 
slavishness of the crib. The exchanges of idi- 
om which our editor permits bimself show that 
he might safely trust his taste a little further. 
His book is not only a piece of scholarship, 
but a work of art, which offers the reader the 
pleasure of things beautiful in themselves, and 
at the same time presents a succession of au- 
thentic miniatures of Greek life and ideas, 


FROBEL IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

Ein Lebenslauf: Aufzeichnungen, Erinne- 
rungen und Bekenntnisse von Julius Frétel. 
Vol. II. Stuttgart: Cotta. 

THE second volume of Frébvel’s autobiography 

begins with his return to Europe in 1857, and 

ends with his resignation of the German con- 
sulship at Algiers and his retirement to pri- 
vate life at Zurich in 1888. After an absence 
of eight years, which had been passed for the 
most part in the wilds of the New World, and 
had been full of varied experiences and perilous 
adventures, he was at tirst rather painfully 
surprised to find how completely be hed be- 
come alienated from ordinary European life, 





and how narrow and ignoble it appeared to 
his “ Americanized eyes.” Even in Paris, the 
chief centre of Continental culture and refine- 
ment, where he spent the first ten days after 
landing, the prevailing spirit seemed to him 
“petty, sordid, ani mean.” In Germany he 
felt like one who, having left in early youth 
the insignificant village of his birth and grown 
to manhood in a great metropolis, perceives on 
his return that the trees are not half so tall, 
nor the houses half so stately, as be had fond- 
ly imagined them to be. As this feeling was 
fully shared by his wife and intensified by the 
wanton annoyances to which he was subjected 
by the Frankfort police, until the energetic in- 
tervention of the American consul put a stop 
to them, he resolved to pass the winter of 1858-9 
in London and to sail for New York in the 
following spring. But the sudden death of his 
mother-in law, Countess Armansperg, in Ja@n- 
uary, 1850, caused this plan to be deferred and 
finally abandoned altogether. 


Having reéstablished himself in his native 
land, Frébel could not long refrain from tak- 
ing an active part in public affairs. In 1858 
he publisbed a small volume entitled ‘ Ameri- 
ka, Europa, und die politischen Gesichtspunkte 
der Gegenwart,’ in which he indicated and 
emphasized the rapidly increasing influence 
of the United States as an important but 
hitherto neglected factor, that could not be 
safely overlooked in future plans for deter- 
mining and preserving the political balance of 
power in Europe. This work was followed in 
1859 by a pamphlet, ‘Deutschland und der 
Friede von Villafranca,’ containing sugges- 
tions for the reconstitution and unification of 
Germany, to the realization of which he de- 
voted all bis energies until the events of 1866 
revealed the full extent of the fatal mistake he 
had made in supposing Austria capable of ini- 
tiating and accomplishing the federal reform 
he so earnestly desired. Indeed, this error, so 
strange in a man of such large experience and 
remarkable sagacity and soundness of judg- 
ment, continued to color Frdbel’s political 
views in a greater or less degree till 1870, “I 
did not,” he says, “presuppose in Prussia 
either the power or the will to solve the Ger- 
man question; and but for Bismarck, who was 
then as little known to the rest of the world 
as to myself, I am inclined to believe that 1 
should have been right. To this plea one 
might reply that Prussia alone was able to 
produce a Bismarck, and this is perfectly 
true.” A young lady from Kinigsberg, 6 
whom he communicated the drift of his 
pampblet, was greatly incensed at its contents, 
and begged him not to print it; at the same 
time she submitted to his consideration the 
five cardinal points of Prussia’s political rro- 
gramme: 1, Subversion of the Austrian s¥s- 
tem. 2. Liberal coustitutions in Italy. 3. A 
liberal constitution in Hungary. 4. Repulsién 
and repression of France and liberation of 
Italy by Prussia. 5. Union of Germany under 
Prussia. Such, she assured him, was the suth 
and substance of the policy of the ministry of 
Prince Hohenzollern, and urged him, as a lovér 
of liberty ani a true patriot, to support ft. 
This incident is interesting as showing what 
definite plans Prussia bad already formed &% 
early as 1850 touching her relations to Att- 
tria and the other German States, ahd how 
far the youthful townswoman of Kant stir 
passed the veteran publicist in her knowledge 4 
and appreciation of them. 

Frobel, if not the originator, was at leaSt 
the ablest advocate and most strenuous pro 
moter of the political scheme known as “the 





German Trias,” and it was for the purpose of 


carrying this project into effect that be con 

sented to enter the service of the Austrian Gov 

ernment in the spring of IS. His position in 
Vienna was a peculiar one, and, in the words 
of the aulic councillor Von Gagern, “ unexam 

pled in the history of governmenta! usage.” 
Without portfolio or even official recognition, 
he virtually directed the whole domestic and 
foreign policy of the Empire in its relations to 
the German States, as well as in its dij loma 

tic and commercial intercourse with the other 
leading nations of Europe. 

We need not follow our author in his minute 
expositions of the means by which he endea 
vored t> secure at least the triunification of 
Germany, for the subject bas long since ceased 
to have more than an academical or autobic- 
graphical interest. Sultice it to say that be pre 
posed to establish a sort of triarchy, which was 
to consist of the Emperor of Austria ani the 
King of Prussia as bereditary members, and « 
sovereign to be chosen periodically by and 
from the heads of the smaller principalities 
The directory thus constituted was to le in 
vested with executive power and presided over 
by the Emperor of Austria, upon wham were 
to be conferred the hereditary title amd digui 
ty of German Emperor, The legislative power 
was to be vested ip a parliament consisting of 
two brauches: a House of Princes, compored 
of representatives of ruling families and free 
cities and presided over alternately by the 
kings of Prussia and Bavaria; and a House of 
Commons, whose members were to be elected, 
not by popular suffrage, but by the legisiative 
councils or local diets of the several States. 
Provision was also made for a federal court 
competent to examine and decide constitution 
al questions, and to exercise supreme judicial 
functions in all matters not falling within the 
jurisdiction of the single States. Frobel con- 
fesses that this complicated and rather clumsy 
political machinery was very far from realizing 
his ideal of a perfect constitution, but it 
seemed to be the best attainable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

We may adi that the informal state papers 
prepared by Frdbel for the information and 
guidance of the Austrian Cabinet and printed 
in this volume, his correspondence with the 
most prominent public men of Germany, and 
his contributions to the press, especially to the 
semi-official Vienna Beobachter and the Augs- 
burg Allgemeine Zeitung, are very creditable 
to him as a patriot and a publicist, and reveal 
diplomatic ability and statesmanlike qualities 
of a high order. These dcecuments are impor- 


tant as throwing new light on the personal in-- 


trigues and political plots and counterplots 
which preceded the foundation of the German 
Empire, and contain valuable materia! for the 
future. historian of that formative and fer- 
menting period. 

After several years of rather annoying 
journalistic experiences as editor and pro- 
prietor of the Siiddeutsche Presse in Munich, 
Frébel entered the service of the German Em- 
pire in 1873 as Consul at Smyrna, and it is sig- 
nificant of the strictness with which tbe civil- 
service regulatiuns are observed in Germany, 
that a man who bad reached the sixty-eighth 
year of his age and distinguished himself in 
politics, and of whcse general ability and emi- 
nent fitness for the office he sought ne one er- 
tertained the slightest doubt, could not receive 
the appointment without first passing the pre- 
scribed examination. 

The most entertaining portions of the present 
volume are Frébel’s characterizations of the 
various persons with whom he was brought into 
contact and bad occasion to converse on the 
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topics of the day. Thus, in the spring of 1869, 
being in Paris, Ollivier invited him to break- 
fast, and remarked suddenly in the course of 
the conversation; “I will tell you the secret of 
French politics, We take it for granted that 
there will be war with Prussia. We assume 
that in a few days after the declaration of hos- 
tilities there will be a battle, and that of 
ecurse weshall win, french prestige will thus 
be saved, We shall then offer peace to Prus- 
sia, permitting her to do what she pleases in 
Germany and demanding for France only Bel- 
gium and some rectifications of the frontier.” 
“But suppose that France should not win the 
first battle?” asked Frébel. “Dans ce cas 
1’Empereur ne rentrera plus & Paris,” replied 
Ollivier; “and Germany would have no longer 
the Emperor, but the French nation to deal 
with.” Shortly afterwards, Frdbel had an in- 
terview with Prince Napoleon, who seemed to 
share Oliivier’s opinions on the probable re- 
sults of the impending war, but at the same 
time censured the policy pursued by the im- 
perial Government towards Prussia: “D’un 
pouvoir comme la Prusse on doit étre ou le com- 
plice ou Pennemi décidé, Nous n’avons pas été 
ni l’un ni l’autre. Mais ce n’est pas moi qui 
fait la politique francaise.” Bismarck, whom 
Frdébel first met in December, 1868, and whose 
policy he had formerly opposed and severely 
and even maliciously criticised, he sums up as 
“a man of clear intellect, bodily strength, ter- 
rible forcé of will, confidence ef purpose, fidel- 
ity, and great good-nature.” To the reproach 
that Prussia had stopped half way in the work 
of unifying Germany, Bismarck replied: “We 
must not require that the great objects we are 
striving after should necessarily be attained 
within our lifetime”; adding that the final 
union of Germany must not bear within itself 
the seeds of an irremediable hostility between 
the South and the North, but must be accom- 
plished willingly and gladly, even if it should 
take thirty years. In his dealings with Aus- 
tria he expressed the desire to reduce to a 
minimum the tension which it was the policy 
of Beust to increase between the two States, 
and was willing to show his vanquished rival 
the leniency and indulgence which leads a 
strong man to gratify even the whims of a 
capricious woman to whom he is bound for 
better or for worse. But Austria” should not 
put this kindly feeling to too severe a test: 
“Zwischen einer Sammethand und blankem 
Stahl giebt es fiir mich Nichts in der Mitte.” 

Readers who care little for the vicissitudes 
of European politics can hardly fail to be inte- 
rested in Friébel’s account of affairs in Munich 
after the accession of Ludwig II. and during 
the ascendency of Wagner as royal favorite, 
He characterizes the latter as “full of the 
thought that his confidential relations to the 
young king imposed upon him great and high 
obligations; he certainly bad the noblest in- 
tentions; but for political efficiency his con- 
ception of the matter was altogether too poetic, 
not to say too theatrical or operatic.” Even 
the youthful and romantic monarch detected 
this weakuess in his protégé, and forbade by 
ministerial decree the further publication of a 
series of articles on “German Art and German 
Politics,” which Wagner had begun to issue in 
the Munich Siiddeutsche Presse. 


COLUMBUS AUTOGRAPHS. 
Autégrafos de Cristébal Colén, y Papeles de 
América. Madrid: M. Murillo. 1892. Pp. 
203. 
SOMEWHAT more than a year ago the Du- 
chess of Berwick and Alba, Countess of Siru- 
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ela, published at Madrid a volume of 600 pages, 
containing a selection of documents from the 
archives of the house of Alba, which are of 
great value for the history of Spain and the 
other nations of Europe during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, Among 
these papers are several relating more or less 
directly to the discovery of America. Thus, 
in the last will and testament of Janoto Be- 
rardi, a Florentine merchant of Seville, bear- 
ing the date of December 15, 1495, the Admiral 
Don Cristébal Colén is instructed to pay to 
Berardi’s executors, Jeronimo Rufaldi and 
Amerigo Vespucci, the sum of 180,000 marave- 
dis ($540) besides other compensation for three 
years’ services rendered by himself, his broth- 
ers and his sons. He also commends his little 
daughter to the care of the Adniiral as “a good 
Christian and servant of God.” There are also 
checks of the year 1504, signed by Christopher 
CSlumbus and drawn in payment for sbip- 
stores and sail-cloth. A document of still 
greater importance is a long letter written by 
the Bishop of San Domingo from Mexico, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1533, and addressed to the Empress 
and Queen Isabella, wife of Charles V., in 
which much sensible advice is given concern- 
ing the ecclesiastical and economical adminis- 
tration of the Spanish provinces in the New 
World. The Bishop censures the cruel policy 
of the conquerors, and denounces the theory 
that the resources of the country cannot be 
developed without enslaving the natives, as a 
mere pretext by which apparent zeal for the 
commonweal is made to serve as a cover for 


‘individual cupidity. In this connection he ex- 


tols the humane and just treatment of the In- 
dians by a certain Quirona. Still later, in 
1578, we find a lively epistle written from San 
Domingo to the Duke of Alba by Donna Mar- 
celina Colén de Toledo, who recommends to 
his Excellency her father-in-law, Capt. Adri- 
ano de Padilla, now about to return to Ma- 
drid. ‘this lady was a granddaughter of Chris. 
topher Columbus, and remarks: “Our family 
is in straitened circumstances, for my grand- 
father, Don Cristébal, discovered the treasures 
of India in order that others might enrich 
themselves and his descendants remain poor.” 


As a supplement to the aforementioned work, 
the Duchess of Alba has just printed another 
collection of ‘Autégrafos de Cristébal Colén,’ 
containing forty-six documents which had been 
thrown aside as waste paper. The Duchess, 
who is an adept in deciphering the obscure 
characters and abbreviations of medisval 
Latin and Spanish manuscripts, reéxamined 
this supposed rubbish, and was rewarded by 
discovering autograph letters and other records 
not only of Christopher, Ferdinand, and Diego 
Columbus, but also of Hernando Cortes, Diego 
Velasquez, and Diego Mendez, so that the 
contents of the volume is more varied than 
its title indicates. Of special interest are the 
full instructions given by the King and Queen 
to Juan de Aguado, who was sent out in the 
spring of 1495 to examine into the state of 
affairs in Hispaniola. The text of these in- 
structions hardly confirms Mr. John Fiske’s 
statement that Aguado’s appointment was 
made in a spirit friendly to Columbus, inas- 
much as gross abuses are spoken of and com- 
plaints brought against the administration of 
the colony for leaving the aborigines to die of 
hunger while “the discoverers are up to their 
necks in gold.” It is evident, as Mr. Justin 
Winsor affirms, that Aguado was sent as “an 
inquisitor to the colony,” and that his mission 
originated in dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the Viceroy. 

The material of the book is on the whole in- 





teresting, but not of the first importance, 
though some side-lights are thrown upon per- 
sons and events. For instance, we have 
known that one Muliar (as the name is gene- 
rally given) married a sister of the wife of 
Columbus, but we have known little more of 
him. Here we find a mutilated letter of this 
person (unfortunately without date) addressed 
to his “ illustrious and most magnificent” 
relative, showing how this brother-in-law 
was at one time in debt to Columbus for 
25,000 maravedis. He signs the paper Miguel 
Molyart, while Columbus’s endorsement on the 
paper calls him “ migei muliart.” The papers 
of Ferdinand Columbus are not without value, 
particularly one written for his father, in 
which he explains the charges incurred in Ja- 
maica. The chief help to the student, how- 
ever, is found in several papers concerning the 
Viceroyal Government of Columbus’s suc- 
cessor, the second admiral, Diego Columbus, 
including his instructions to Jerénimo de 
Agiiero, and the petition in furtherance of his 
interests which he made at one time to the 
Emperor. Diego hardly proved equal to the 
task which fell to his lot as the heir of the 
Discoverer, and nothing in this volume will 
raise the opinion which has been entertained 
of him. 

We find in depositions made against Sebas- 
tian Cabot some not unexpected indications of 
the opinion in which he was held in certain 
quarters in Spain. Indeed, there is little in 
any of the documents here disclosed to make 
one have a very exalted estimate of the 
characters of the leading Spaniards of the 
time associated with American events, either 
from modern or from their own standards. 
Cortez, Pizarro, Guzman, Nicuesa, and even 
one of the most interesting of the group, Diego 
Mendez, come before us in the stray glimpses 
which these chance documents afford as ac- 
cusers or accused. Most of them are little 
worthy, all things considered, of such consi- 
deration as the world is accustomed to bestow 
on honorable conduct. 

We may add that the greater part of these 
“ autographs,” of which a portion are repro- 
duced in facsimile, belong to the sixteenth 
century, only a very few bearing an earlier 
date. 





A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in 
the Thirteenth Century. Edited by Henry 
Charles Lea, LL.D. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers. 1892. 


THERE is nothing more striking to the student 
of the Roman church organization than the 
development of iustitutions within the body 
of the Church, which, originally creations of 
the papacy and subject to its direction, be- 
come in time practically independent of it and 
at times even superior to it. The best-known 
illustration of this tendency is found in the 
Inquisition, nominally always the servant, but 
capable of showing itself on occasion very 
plainly the master, cf the Roman policy. 

In an earlier work, already classic in its 
tield, Mr. Lea bas given us a complete study of 
the Holy Office; and now he presents us with 
what ought to be the first contribution 
towards a history of a second great Roman 
institution, not less potent in its effect, and 
not less influential, perhaps, in calling the at- 
tention of the world to the evils of the papal 
system. The Roman Penitentiary is that 
branch of the papal administrative machinery 
which has to do with the fixing of penalties in 
cases of appeal from local ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and with the granting of dispensations 
from local decisions, On the good Roman 
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principle of “as it was in the beginning,” the 
Penitentiary claims for itself an indefinite an- 
tiquity; but Mr. Lea, in bis introduction, gives 
it as his opinion that it did not exist asa 
definitely organized institution before the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century—a 
point of time, in fact, when all branches of 
the church life and doctrine were going 
through a reorganization into forms destined 
to be permanent. Mr. Lea’s argument here is 
not positive; it is the argument from silence, 
never quite convincing when applied to pe- 
riods of meagre literary productiveness; but, 
so far as it goes, it seems to be a sound one. 
In the case of an institution deaiing with such 
varied and intricate problems, it can hardly 
be supposed that reference would not bave been 
made to an organized board of appeal if such 
had existed. 

Having settled this point as to time, Mr. 
Lea concludes further, chiefly on internal evi- 
dence, that the collection of formulas now for 
the first time printed represents a very early 
stage of the institution, offering a model for 
the future drawn from the irregular and more 
irresponsible practice of the past. ‘The cases 
presented are plainly not a-priori ones, but 
such as had actually been decided, and were 
probably selected as typifying classes of cases 
likely to occur again. Here and there names 
of persons can be identified with some degree 
of certainty, and serve thus to fix approxi- 
mately the date of the collection between the 
years 1220 and 1255, 

The formulas themselves fill the greater part 
ot the volume. ‘They are grouped uncer 179 
rubrics, and under one rubric there are fre- 
quently two or more cases, so that the whole 
number would be nearly 400, They includa 
every variety of offence, from the vague scru- 
ple of conscience of a clergyman, whose only 
sin was that he had for years been following 
the wars, up to the eager personal repentance 
of self-convicted murderers. In almost every 
case the point at issue is a doubtful one. ‘The 
questions are not usually such as could be 
readily settled in accordance with some estab- 
lished precedent or rule. These complicated 
probiems of the clerical conscience form the 
natural justification of the institution of the 
Penitentiary. In a church system whose very 
essence was uniformity and authority, it was 
of the first importance that there should be 
some tribunal before which doubtful cases 
might be brought. It could only seem scan- 
dalous to the standard of the Middle Ages that 
local decisions should vary one from the other. 
If, then, as was inevitably the case, this tribu- 
nal grew to claim and exercise a fatal influ- 
ence over the rights of local authorities, it 
should be remembered that, during the time of 
its development, local powers were hopelessly 
inadequate to the solution of such problems, 

It is on this point that we find our only dis- 
agreement with Mr. Lea’s conelusions, He 
has no good word to say for the element of ac- 
tual service rendered to the peoples of Eu- 
rope, during their semi-barbarism, by the very 
existence of a tribunal like this. Naturally its 
action was resisted by all local and national 
tendencies, whenever these were able to speak 
for themselves, and unquestionably there were 
times when abuses were abundant. No doubt 
the crisis must come when Europe had reached 
her majority and needed papal control no 
longer; but, on the other hand, the deep debt 
of gratitude that Europe owes to Rome is no- 
where more clearly shown than in this attempt 
to put in place of a wavering and uncertain 
complication of legal aud moral principles a 
uniform and authoritative practice, 
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Aside from the controversial aspects of the 
subject, this publication must be of great inte- 
rest to all medieval scholars from the peculiar 
light it throws upon the whole ethical spirit of 
the Middle Ages. It iseasy to discern the op- 
portunity for fraud, for money-getting, and 
for tyrannical (interference offered by an in- 
fallible absolving agency; but no institution 
can live which is not supported by the gene- 
ral consent of the community, and the ethical 
standards here reflected were undoubtedly sin- 
cerely held. Mr, Lea empbasizes, and justly, 
the temptations to perjury on the one hand 
and to hasty and partial judgments on the 
otber, but it would be monstrous to suppese 
that the trouble of conscience which was the 
moving impulse in most of the cases here cited 
was not genuine and a fair reflection of the 
temper of the age. 

It is matter for regret that the editor has 
not been able to get any information as to the 
history of the manuscript from which bis text 
is printed. Since this is a first edition, scho- 
lars may have a reasonable curiosity to know 
upon how substantial a basis of genuineness it 
rests. A facsimile page of the original shows 
it to have been carefully written, with a mo- 
derate degree of ornamentation. 


France under the Regency. With a Review 
of the Administration of Louis XIV. By 
vames Breck Perkins. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1892. Pp. xvii, 603, 

THE main title of this book is derived from the 

lesser half of it, the review of the administra- 

tion of Louis XIV. exceeding in space the ac- 
count of the Regency. Itis the work of a man 
who is at home in his subject, judges fairly, 
and writes well. It is therefore pleasant 
reading; but we do not know that it much 
modifies our opinions, except, possibly, with 
regard to the character of Dubois, Mr. Per- 
kins claims, as others do, for the centra’ized 
monarchy of Louis XLV. the credit of having 
put down feudal anarchy and introduced uni- 
formity of administration and, in some mea- 

sure, of law. Richelieu had done this to a 

great extent, and the Fronde was an interlude 

not so much of revived feudal’sm as of per- 

sonal cabal directed against an unpopular mi- 

nister. Feudalism is such a political ogre that 

to be opposed to it is a title to approbation; 
but if it bad an apologist, he might ask 
what feudalism, supposing its reigu to have 
been prolonged, could have done much worse 
than waste the substance of the people in wars 
of ambition or the expenses of a prodigal 
court, throw the whole burden on the laboring 
class, reduce that class to want of bread and 
the barbarism which attenls it, expel the 
flower of it from the country by religious per- 
secution, debauch the noblesse, estrange them 
from their rural duties, get the finances into 
hopeless disorder, and lay the train for the 
Revolution. ‘the despotism cf the Great Mo- 
parch was highly gilded, and we are ready to 
take its gilding at a fair valuation. Jt was 
eesthetically an improvement On the coarse 
despotism of the East, and even on the more 
artificial autocracy of the Cwsars; while it 
svarcely bad the justification which the first 
had in nature and the second bad in the cir- 
cumstances of the Empire. But St. Simon and 
other writers of memoirs present us—in this 
court of superfine manners—with instances of 
ill-breeding, indecency, and even filtbiness, 
apart from the licentiousness, which would 
have disgraced the most plebeian home. The 
root of really good manners is in tie heart, 
and where selfishpess prevails, there may be 
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polish; true courtesy there will not be. If, as 
Mr. Perkins reminds us, Louis bowed to every 
woman he met, few did more than this osten- 
tatious adulterer to defile and degrade the sex. 
That the constellation of intellect which illus- 
trated his reign was not the fruit of his despot- 
ism, but a survival from a less despotic era, 


has been conclusively proved by buckle, whose 
demonstration Mr. Perkins repeats. Than the 
character of the King himself there never was 
one more revoltingly selfish, or, saving out- 
ward grace and majesty of demeanor, in 
which no doubt he excelled, further from the 
ideal of a Christian gentleman, That he was 
misled by ministers or priests is a poor ex- 
cuse. He must have known perfectly weil 
what he was doing when be bombarded Genoa 
and ravaged the Palatinate. He must have 
known pretty well what he was doing when 
be drove the Huguenots from their homes and 
sent their ministers to those galleys the hor 

rors of which, deseribed once more by Mr 

Perkins, rival anything in the most cruel 
tyrannies of the East 

lt is pleaded that the King, when be ordered 
the dragonnades, was under the dominion of 
his priests, and that on them the chief blame 
must rest. But he was not under the dominion 
of the priests when t.dy bade him keep the 
Ten Commandments or the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. He obeyed them only 
when their injunctions coincided with bis own 
tyrannical passions. He did not scruple, when 
his pride was affronted, to bully the Pope; 
and bad the priests interposed on that occa 
sion, the limits of their daminion would bave 
been quickly seen, 

Mr. Perkins has failed, we think, to point 
out with sufficient ckzrness the social and eco- 
nomical mischief which Louis did by drawing 
all the land-owners away from their estates in 
the country to Versailles. There is something 
to be said for the manorial system so long as 
the lord is resident and does in any tolerable 
mea:ure his duty to bis tenants; but when the 
lord is an absentee, racking his tenants 
through a bailiff, the system becomes an un- 
mixed curse, and this was what Louis XIV. 
made it, The comment of history on his sys- 
tem is the Revolution. 

Mr. Perkins, we think, is successful in the 
defence of Dubois against the charge of cor- 
rupting bis royal pupil. Nature had probably 
been beforehand with the tutor. It is pos- 
sible, also, that, amidst the unspeakable profli- 
xzacy of the Regency, the character of Dubois 
might have passed muster if he had not been 
a priest and a prince of the Church. But then 
he was a priest and a prince of the Church, 
It is very curious to see the intense desire of 
such a man to obtain the highest position in 
what he called the Church of Christ, and his 
delight when, by the most flagrant simony, a 
cardinal’s hat had been obtained for him. 
That the Regent Orleans was a good-natured 
man, and not without light till the light in 
him was quenched by debauchery, would, we 
suppose, be generally admitted; and he and 
Dubois deserve credit, as Mr. Perkins says, for 
having done their best to keep the world at 
peace. To this extent France owed to them 
the progress in wealth which during this 
period she made, 

Mr. Perkins seems inclined to smile on Law. 
Nobo.y doubts that Law was very clever, or 
that he bad an inkling of economica] truths. 
But it is hopeless to defend an economist 
and financier who could issue an enormous 
volune of paper with no other basis than 
the highly problematical gains of a settie- 
ment in Louisiana, and imagine that he 
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had to that extent increased the wealth of 
France, 

From the moral infamies of the Regency 
Mr. Perkins bas no deduction to make. He ex- 
hibits them once more in their well-known 
foulness. On the whole, the feeling with 
which we lay down his essay is one of in- 
creased thankfulness that, whatever may be 
the evils and perils of democracy, we have 
escaped from hereJitary and personal govern- 
ment. 

Against one incidental judgment of Mr. Per- 
kins we must enter a caveat. He seems to 
think that the Jansenists were little better 
than the Jesuits, having no advantage over 
them except such as is common to all sects 
winnowed by persecution. It is probable that 
the Jansenist was panne less narrow than the 


Jesuit, and that, placed in power, he might 
have been hardly more tolerant; but he was 
not, like the Jesuit, casuistical and political; 
he was moral, and it is reasonable to believe 
that, even had he been placed in power, his 
morality would have told. The spirit of Pas- 
cal would surely, in any circumstances, have 
been better than that of his antagonists. 
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Three Super Editions. 


Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Company take 
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made especially for the work. The volumes are 
tastefully bound in vellum and gold, and contain 
nine = pe jo aap a frontispiece portrait of 
the author, all of which are printed on Van Gelder's 
hand-made Holland paper. 





HOLIDAY EDITION. 


THREE- NORMANDY 
INNS. 


By Anna Bowman Dopp. In One Volume, 
8vo, Full Gilt, $5.00. Strictly limited to 
jive hundred copies. 


**An enticing volume.’’—Boston Literary World. 


** It is rarely that so thoroughly delightful a bit of 
— and study is encountered.’’—New York Tri- 
ne. 


This is an exquisite setting for a most charming vo- 
lume. The text of the edition is printed in blue-black 
inkon extra heavy super-finished paper, while the 
twenty-four full-page illustratious by C. 8. Reinhart 
and other artists are printed separately on Im- 

Japanese paper, in six different tints. 

he superd binding of vellum and gold is preserved 

by a red slip-cover inthe Roman style. Altogether, 

this edition is one that will commend itself to the 

udgment of those who are lovers of the beautiful 
n the art of bookmaking. 





ALEXANDER DUMAS’ WORKS. 


COUNT OF MONTECRISTO. 


Two volumes, crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.00; half 
crushed levant, gilt top, $5.00; halt calf, 
gilt top, $5.00 


This edition is printed from entirely new plates, 
in large type, on fine paper, and is handsomely 
bound, Each volume contains a characteristic 
frontispiece. 


COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 


Four volumes, fully illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $4.00, half levant, gilt top, 
$10.00; half calf, gilt top, $10.00. 


A —_—_ edition, printed from entirely new plates, 
made from new type and well leaded, presenting a 
very handsome page. The illustrations, which are 
profuse, are from the famous French edition. An 
unique design is used in the binding. 





*,* Send for descriptive circulars of above fine 
editions. New and complete catalogue may be ob- 
tained by addressing 


Lovell, Coryell & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


43, 45,and 47 East Tenth St., New York 





FINE PORTRAITS 


(ON JAPAN PAPER). 
MR. G. KRUELL’S 
LATEST PORTRAITS ON WOOD. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
**It is beautiful in execution, and very satisfac- 
tory as a likeness.’’—Mrs. H. BrecuEer STows. 


‘*Mr. Kruell has taken the plain, strong face of 
this New Enzland woman and endowed it with an 
inner, not an outward grace.’’—The Nation, Sep- 
tember 29, 1892. 

Size of block, 9x7.5. inches. Price $15.00, car- 


id, 
aes U. S. GRANT. 


‘The brain, the temperament, the will which 
made the great commander who suppressed the re- 
bellion are shown as never before in G. Kruell’s 
latest masterpiece of wood-engraving.’’—The Na- 
tion, April 14, 1892. 

Proof impressions on Japan paper; signed by the 
artist. Size of block, 10x8.5 inches. Price $20, 
carriage free. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


** Destined to be the historic likeness of the first 
martyr President of the Republic.’’—The Nation, 
March 26, 1891. 


Size, 10x8.5inches. Price, $20. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


**Calculated to cast all previous prints in the 
shade.’’—The Nation, September 21, 1891. 
Size, 12x10.5. Price, $20. 


J. R. LOWELL. 

** As good a likeness of Lowell in his last years 
as can be.’’—Pror. CHARLES ELIoT NorTON. 

Size, 9.25x6.75 inches. Price, $10.00. 

Also some proofs of portraits of Darwin, Asa 
Gray, GARRISON, WENDELL Parmuipes, and E. L. 
Gop, at $15 each. 

Address G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Ave., 

East Orange, N. J. 

In writing please mention Nation. 


PAINTINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


FOR SALE, 


The Trustees under the will of the late JAMES 
JACKSON JARVES offer for sale 12 original Paint- 
ings, now loaned to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, including a study by Titian, a Razzi (or Sodo- 
ma) Magdalen, and fine sag by Tibaldeo di 
Pelligrino, Garofalo, Timotea delle Vite, Antonello 
da Messina, Costa, and William Blake, 


Rare Opportunity for Museums and Collectors. 


Address HENRY J. BOWEN, Trustee. 
No. 469 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 








Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also anumber of rare old Mezzotints and other 
E vings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 

N. B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


PICTURES 


IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 
The Work of American Artists a Specialty. 
A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 Fifth Avenue, 
Two Doors Above 27th Street, New York, 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Our picture is the latest and best portrait of him 
in existence, greatly admired by ali who have seen it, 








. and pronounced not only an excellent likeness, but 


also a work of . . C., in one of his letters, 
wr.te: “My wife likes the one marked 19V9B. more 
than any ever made of me, and that is the highest 
possible praise,” 
Imperial size, 14x17, $3.00; cabinet size, 50 cents. 
F. GUTEKUNSI, 712 Arch St., Phila. 


7 5¢ Smollett’s ‘Count Fathom,’ ‘Launcelot 

* Greaves,’ wieling’s ‘Jonathan Wild,’ Mark 
Lemon’s ‘Old London,’ worth’s ‘Irish Bulls.’ 
Mailed promptly. PRATT, 1565 6th Ave., N. Y. 








B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTEBS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED—FALL PUBLICATIONS: 


BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the In- 
do-Germanic Languages, vol. 3, cloth, $3.25 net, 
(Vols. I. and II., cloth, $9.40 net.] Tne 4th and con- 
cluding volume of this, the moat important contri- 
bution to comparative philology since Bopp’s 
Grammar, with full index, will appear next y ear. 

DIEHL. CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the 
Recently ys Sites of Olassical Interest. 
l vol., crown S8yo, cloth, $2.00. A popular account 
of recent excavations, illustrated. 

HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of 
Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. With 57 plates and portrait. Limited 
edition of 100 copies ior America, large 8Vo, cloth, 

net, 


ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Illustrated, folio, 
cloth, $3 00. 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English 
1 vol. Englisn-German, 2 vols. 3stout 4to vol- 
umes, full sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $18.00. 
Large stock of Foreign Books. Periodicals at 

lowest rates. 





LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicais. 

Orders forimportation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks, Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 








R ARE Picking-up Scarce Books 
BOOKS. & specialty. 
AUTOGRAPHS. 








Send orders for Books 
not in Bookstores. PORTRAITS. 
Send stamps for Separate Lists. 
We offer bargains in Choice Books, Autographs, 


and Portraits. 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Battrmore, Mp. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 

















If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We have, without excep- 
tion, the largest collection of Old Books in America, 
allarranged in Departments. Any person havin 
the time to spare is perfectly welcome to call an 
examine our stock of two or three hundred thousand 
volumes, without feeling under the slightest obliga- 
tion to purchase, 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
9g South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW, 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


The National Platforms of All 


Political Parties. 


With Names of all Candidates at each Presidential 
Election from 1789 to 1892, showing the vote for 
each candidate, both electoral aud popular, with the 
record of Electors chosen, and comparison of the 
political divisions in each house of Congress. Edit- 
ed by T. H. McKEE. 12mo0, 206 pages. Price, post- 
paid, 35 cents. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
8s s00n a8 issu 





























Oct. 20, ssi 


1. Y. CROWELL & C0. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





The New Favorite Illustrated 
Edition of Popular Poets. 


Printed on fine paper. Fully illustrated by Garrett, 
St. John Harper, Schell, Taylor, Copeland, and 
other eminent artists. Twenty-seven volumes, 
comprising the works of Mrs. Browning, Burns, 
Byron, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Merediih, 
Milton, Moore, Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
etc. Square Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Novel and 
artistic cover designs, cloth slip wrappers. Each 

volume ina cloth box, $2.50 per volume. Also in 
fine leather bindings, four styles, $4.50 to $6.00, 
Catalogues giving complete list sent on application. 


Monica, the Mesa Maiden. 


By Mrs. Evetyn Raymonp, author of ‘ Mixed Pickles.’ 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A remarkable story, 
with a charming flavor of idyllic Spanish- Ameri- 
ean life. 


In Blue Creek Canon. 


By Anna Cuapin Ray, author of 
Boys,’ ‘Half-a-Dozen Girls,’ etc. 12mo,_illus- 
trated, $1.25. A story full of atmosphere and 
life, depicting a summer in a mining-camp in the 
Rocky Mountains. 


* Half-a-Dozen 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00, 

TOM CLIFTON, or Western Boys in Grant and Sher- 
man's Army. 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

THE EVERYDAY OF LIFE. Parti-cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 

DAILY FOOD. Illustrated Edition. 
75 cents: silk, $1.25. 

HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 23-volumes. 18mo, 
Parti-cloth, $1.00; full cloth, $1.00; silk, $1.50; half 
ealf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 

WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. (Selections.) 
gtavure Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50; 

WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. (Complete.) Imperial 
Edition, Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, gilt edge, $1.50, 
Library Edition, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

FAMOUS TYPES OF WOMANHOOD. l2mo. $1.50 

THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF STANDARD POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 20 vols. Full l2mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt edges, per vol., $1.50, 

EQUITABLE TAXATION. 12mo. 

A PLEA FOR THE GOSPEL, 

MILTON’S POEMS. 
Iliastrated, 12mo., 


lémo. 


1kmo. Giit, 


Photo- 
leather, $3.50, 


75e, 
lémo. Gilt top, 75c. 
(Complete.) Imperial Edition, 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. Li- 
brary Edition. 1l2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
HUGO'S LES MISERABLES, Full 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.00; unique binding, 
$3.00. 
WALTON’S ANGLER, 2 vols., photogravure fron- 
tispiece, ltmo. Cloth, g.lt top, $2.50. 
THE RIVERPARK REBELLION, 
SHORT STUDIES IN BOTANY. 
POLLY BUTTON’S NEW YEAR. 1l2mo. 
MIXED PICKLES. 12ma $1.25. 
THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL 
OUR BIRTHDAY 


2 vols. 
haif white, 


l2mo. $1.00. 
lzmo. $100, 


75 cents, 


$1.25. 
8. l2mo. Parti-cloth,gilt top,$1.00. 


12mo, 





Send for our complete Catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


THOMAS Y. Crow ELL & Co., 
46 East 


100 Purchase St., Boston. 


FOREIGN | PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON, announce a 
NE CATALOGUE 
Of over 10,000 cahine ts. comprising 
Views, Paintings, and Sculpture of the C 
mounted and unmounted. 
Braun’s Carbon Photographs. 
in stamps. 


Imported 
id World, 


Mailed for 10 cents 





The Nation. 


e P. Putnam's Sons, 


lew York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


27 and 29 West 23d St.. N 


The Story of Ancient 


Pheenician, 
FREEMAN. 
Series.) 


$1.50; 


This volume possesses an unique interest, in that 
the sheets had been passed for the press by Mr. 
Freeman just before his last journey—a journey to 
Spain. The narrative is brourvht down to the Ro 
man dominion, and the last part of the book, which 
deals with Sicily as a Roman province, covers a pe 
riod which is not considered in Mr. Freeman’s 
monumenta) History of Sicily. 


Si aay 
Greek, and Roman. By F. A 

(No. 34 in the Story of the N 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


‘ations 


The Customs and Monuments 
OF PREAISTORIC PEOPLES. By the Mar- 
guIs pe Napariuac, author of * Prehistoric 
America,’’ etc. Translated, with the permis 
sion of the author, by Nancy Bell CN. D'An 
vers). Fully illustrated, 8vo, $3.00. 


Notes by a Naturalist. An Ac- 


count (f observations made during the vovage 


of H. M. 8S. **Chailenger’’ round the world in 
the years 1872-76, under command of Capt 
Sir G. S. Nares and Capt. F. T. Thomson. By 


H. N. Moserey, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New and revised edi 
tion, with map, portrait, and woodcuts, 
brief memoir of the author. Buckram, 
8vo, $2.50. 


A Manual of Physics. Being 
Introduction to the Study of Physical Science. 
Designed forthe use of university students. By 
Wituiam Peppie, D.Se., F.R.S.E., Assistant to 
the Professor of Nz atural Philosophy in the Uni 

of Edinburgh. Withnumer: 


anda 
uncut, 


versity 


$2.50. 


Complete Guide to the World's 
TWENTY-NINE METAL MONETARY 
TEMS. Alsotothe Foreign and Colonial Ex 
changes of Silver, and Inconvertille 
Paper on the Unit of Weight System; with Aids 
to the Construction of the Science of Money 
By Joun Henry Norman, Member of the Lon 
don Chamber of Commerce. $2.25 


The Documents of the Hexa- 
TEUCH. Translated and arranged in chrono 
logical order with introduction and notes By 
W. E. Appts, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford 
PartI. The Oldest Book of Hebrew History 
Svo, uncut edges, $3.00. 


sus flures, 


SYS 


Gold, 





Indigestion. A manual of the 
diagnosis and modern treatment of the differ 
ent varieties of Menseuein, By GrorGEe 


Herscae tr, M.D. Cloth, $1.50 


Prayer-Meeting baingpiart A 
Dialocue. By E. J. Morris, author of ‘* Pre 
judiced Inquiries."' 12mo, $1.5. 

Volume IT., No. HL. 

of the Nations Series 


*,* Notes on re Books, 
ond P gee nen of t 
sent on app. lic at ron 


he Story 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 


furnish 
Covers for the Nation, 


in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbind- 
er, who will putin the numbers for a small charge. 
These have black cloth sides, morocco back and cor- 
ners, and are stampedi n gold on back THE NATION. 
Price 75 cents each, pustpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 


LV. ¢. ¢., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (Porthe earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) Addresa 


THE NATION, 


BOX 704, New York. 





Vii 


Mifiin & 
New Books. 


Houghton, 
Co 


The 1 Vature and Etle- 
ments of Poetry. 
By apuun 


ND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


author of *' Victorian Poets,’’ ‘* Poets of 

America,’’ ete With a Topical Analysis 

in the margin, anda full Analytical lodex 

Bound in a new and attractive style; alse 

uniform with Mr. Stedman's other books 

Crown Svo, $1. 

Mr. Stedman has brought to this work his 
maturest thought, and has give to it his ut 
most grace of stvle, so that in treatment and 
manner it Is eminentiy Worthy of Its great 
the:ne. 


David Alden'’s Daugh 
ter.and Other Storr 
of Colonial Times. 


By 


“Stan 


hor of 
Alden,’*’ 
» Raron 


ar 


Janke G. AvsTIN, aut 
lish of Standish,’’ ** Betty 

‘A Nameless Nobleman,*’ ‘* Dr. I 
and His Daughters,”’ ete.  Idmo 
A book of 


th 
‘ 


excellent stories, each rept 
ing some noteworthy character or inci 
aspect of the Colonial times which Mrs. Aus- 


tin und rstan.is and describes so wel 
At th _ ea ad 
anid Other 


~ % 
»%/ 
Faith. 


rdf tif ul ( rt 4 


SOHLS oF 


By Lucy Larcom 16mo0, &I.00° 
Full flexible morocco, 83.00 
The verv essen faith, hope, and love 


pervades these poems, and will render 
pecuharly we ve and he pfu 


/. va of ai 
Sno 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New 
England from January to June. By FRANK 
B 


them 


Lingering 


ILLES, Ne cretary of Harvard University. 
foo, $1.25. 


‘It revea's a power of minute observation 
as remarkalle as Thoreau's.’’—RBoston Herald. 

‘He is a good observer and a geod de- 
seriber.’’—New York Nation 


Sold by Rooksellers 


Houghton, Mifflin cr 


SMreet, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Co., Boston, 


ri East Seventeenth New York. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 


of Macon, Ga. 
Sy | ee $100,000 

N. Y¥. correspondent and reference, Merchanta’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank Refers*iso to American Nat'l 
Bank, First National Bank, Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six pars ent. first mortgages (payable in gold) 
on choice city real estate. principal and interest 
guarantee a. Seven and eight per cent. firat mort- 
gages (payahie in gold) oa choice city rez —~! e eatate 
and choice farms. General investments ma 


J. J. COBB, THOS. B. WES?. F. O. SOHOFIE LD, 
President. Sec’y and Att'y. Treas. 

We buy and sell bills of exchange no 
Letters ana mane Cable Transfers of money t to 

f Europe,Australia, and the West Indies 
oO also make collections and issue Com- 
Credit mercial] and Travelers’ Cr edits, availa- 

™ * bile in all parts of the world, 
Brown Brothers & Co.,, Bankers, 





NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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HANDSOME NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Marse Chan. Ve 


By Tomas NEvson PaGe. Illustrated 


w Illustrated Edtztzon. 
by W. T. SMEDLEY. Square 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Smediey’s illustrations embody the author's ideals with a sympathy, a delicacy of touch, 
and arefinement of feeling im the highest degree artistic. In this handsome dress, Mr. Page’s 
sweet and tender story will delight readers anew. 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR. By|SPANISHCITIES. With Glimpses of 


JacoB A. Ris. Illustrated. Square 


12mo, $2 50. 


Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. Stop- 
DARD, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A companion and supplement to Mr. MRiis’s ‘*He has mastered the art of writing books of 
well-known ‘How the Other Half Lives,’ and, | travel. He fulfils the ideal of a delightful com- 
like that work, the result of close personal ob- | panion whose conversation has informing quali- 


servation of the sociai condition of the poor. 
It is iilustrated from photographs by the author. 


ties without being tedious and whose style has 
spakle without froth.’’—-N. Y. Tribune. 


The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti. 


By Joun AppinGton Symonps. With Appendices and 50 Illustrations. Large 8vo, 


2 vols., $12.50. 


Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest authority on the Renaissance, and his new book is 
the ripest fruit 01 prolonged study. It has been eagerly awaited both bv scholars and the pub- 
lic, and will take high rank in biographical literature as a portrait of the man and as a picture of 


his times. 


POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. By; AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE 


Ernest McGarrey. [Illustrated by 


HerpvertT E. Buruer. §&q. 8vo, $1.75. 


MEDITERRANEAN. By LEE 
MERIWETHER. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 


The pleasures of shooting and fishing, the $1.50. 


delights of outdoor life, and the varied phases 


of nature as they appeal to the sportsman, are An unconventional journey, full of novel and 
celebrated by Mr. McGaffey in graceful and | out-of-the-way episodes and humorous _inci- 
spirited verse. His text is happily supplement- | dents. The illustrations from the author's ko- 


ed by handsome illustrations. 





dak are a feature of tiie book. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. 


Edited by J. D. Cuampuin, Jr. Critical 


Editor, C. C. Perkins. Popular Edition. 


2,000 illustrations. 4to, 4 vols., $20.0u, net. 


** No art book of the exhaustiveness of th 


is monumental work has been attempted in this 


country, and it should be appreciated by those who need a comprehensive, well-arranged, and 


well-edited book of reference.’’—N. Y. Tribun 


e. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 














The [OQ2Q Mode 





Remington 
Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


readily commend themselves to all users, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





HoH UPHTAN& CO. 
‘MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
IN‘ BRASS: AND: BRONZE: 


54° South: Fifth Ave. near Bleecker’ St.’ 
‘NEW YORK: 


RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage fora package. 


BOOKS| “aHas, svat eraaaa 








° ’ Subscription to fore n pe- 
Foreign Books. rodests, rauchnits british 
Authors, Catalogues on ap- 

Plication. CaRL ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


ARGAINS IN BACK NUMBERS 
and volumes of The Nation. See A. 8, CLARK’s 
(34 Park Row, N. Y. City) Catalogue No, 34, page 18. 


’ 





THE COLLECTOR. 


A MONTHLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE FOR 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS 


Stzth Year. Send for sample copy. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 
Now going on at the JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors est of Broadway. The 
entire stock of Books, including all flelds of litera- 
ture, science and art, and French and German books, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. Acatalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent postpaid to any 
address upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tendedto. Address 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E, 17th St., New York, 


WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other peri- 
odicals, Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 











All Kidney Diseases are remediable by BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. —<Advt, 








T he Latest Books 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


AND NOW READY AT ALL BOOK-STORES, 


Old Italian Masters 


A superb book containing 67 full-page engrav- 
ings, by the well-known wood-engraver, Mr. Timo- 
thy Cole, of the paintings of the Masters of Italian 
pin Bac ae oneal ng Titian, Tintoretto, Raphael, 
etc. With text by W. J. Stillman. In rich cloth, 
gold stamp, gilt top, in box, $10.00. 

One hundred and twenty-five covies of a Portfo- 
lio of Proofs of the engravings, signed by the proof- 
printer and by Mr. Cole, will be issued soon. Or- 
ders received by the publishers and by book-sellers. 
Price, $175.00. 


English Cathedrals 


The famous cathedrals of England described by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with nearly two hundred illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell. 400 pages, rich bind- 
ing, $6.00. A limited etition (250 copies), from 
type, large paper, in two volumes, $25.00. 


Crow’s Nest and Belhaven Tales 


Stories by Mrs. Burton Harrison; author of ‘*The 
Anglomaniacs,’’ e’c. 12mo, illustrated. $1.25. 


Characteristics 
A novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell, author of *‘In War 
Time,’’ etc. 307 pages; cloth, gilt top; $1.25. 


Old Ways and New 


Stories by the popular magazine writer, VIOLA 
Rosesoro’. Her first collection. Frontispiece 
and other illustrations, I12mo. $1.25. 

Faith- Healing, Christian Science, 
and Kindred Phenomena 

By Rev. J. M. Buckiey, D.D., editor of The 
Christian Advocate. The book covers the subjects 
of spiritualisin, animal magnetism, ete. $1.20. 

Play in Provence 


By JosepH PENNELL and EvizaBeta Rosins PEN- 
NELL. Bull-fighting, water tournaments, ete., in 
the South of France. Richly illustrated. Cover 
in red and brown, with gilt top; 12mo. $1.50. 


The Chatelaine of La Trinité 


By Henry B. Futter, author of ‘*The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vaui’’; with illustrations. Price, $1.25. 


The Love of the World 


By Mary Emity Case. ‘‘A Book of Religious 
Meiitation.’’ Liberal in its Christianity, this little 
volume is sure to appeal to a large number of read- 
ers. 16mo; in attractive binding; $1.0v. 

Cheap Money 

Papers on various cheap-money schemes, re- 

printed from THE CenTuRY. 12mo; cloth; 75 cts. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Works 


A new edition of five of Mr. Stockton’s most 
popular novels—‘'The Hundredth Man,’’? ‘The 
Squirrel Inn,’’ ete.—in uniform binding, put up in 
abox. Price for the set, $5.00. Books in this 
edition sold only in complete sets. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Tom Paulding 

A boy’s book by the popular writer, Brander 

Matthews. Illustrated. 12mo; cloth; $1.50. 
The Admiral’s Caravan 

By Charles E. Carryl, author of ‘*Davy and the 
Goblin.’’ Illustrated by Birch. In cloth, $1.50. 

Some Strange Corners of Our 

Country 


By Charles F. Lummis, author of ‘‘A Tramp 
Across the Continent,’’ ete. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A Book of Cheerful Cats 
and other Animated Animals 


The funny ‘*cat ; ictures’’? and verses by J. G. 
Francis, collected from St. NicHo.as, ete., and 
with much new material. In boards, $1 00. 








The 
Bound Volumes of St Nicholas 
For 1892. Two magnificent volumes. $4.00. 


Sold by booksellers, or copies sent by the publish- 
ers, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


33 East 17th Street, Union Square 
> NEW YORK. 





